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D). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


Handbook of Birds 


Or EASTERN NORTH AMERICA. With Keys 
to the Species; Descriptions of their Plu- 
mages, Nests, etc.; their Distribution and 
Migrations. By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, 
Assistant Curator of Mammalogy and Or- 
nithology, American Museum of Natural 
History. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 
12mo. Library Edition, cloth, $3.00; 
Pocket Edition, flexible morocco, $3.50. 

This book treats of all the birds, some five hun- 

dred and forty in number, which have been found 
east of the Mississippi River, and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. The author’s position 
has not only given him exceptional opportunities 
for the preparation of a work which may be con- 
sidered as authoritative, but has brought him in 
direct contact with beginners in the study of birds, 
whose wants he thus thoroughly understands. The 
technicalities so confusing to the amateur are avoid- 
ed, and, by the use of illustrations, concise descrip- 
tions, analytical keys, dates of migration, and re- 
marks on distribution, haunts, notes, and character- 
istic habits, the problem of identification, either in 
the field or study, is reduced to its simplest terms. 


The Art of Newspaper 
Making 
Three Lectures. By CHARLES A. DANA. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The art of making a newspaper that is read is one 


of which Mr. Dana has proved himself a past mas- 
ter. Those who follow his calling will turn to his 
book to discover the secret. Those who read news- 
papers—and this is a nation of newspaper readers— 
will feel a lively interest in the views and experiences 
of the dean of American newspaper-makers. 


Into the Highways and 


By F. F. MONTRESOR. o. 168, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cegts ; 
cloth, $1.00. 


‘“** Into the Highways and Hedges’ would have been a 
remarkable work of fiction at any time; it is phenomenal 
at this, for it is neither trivial, eccentric, coarse, nor pre 
tentious, but the opposite of all th ese, and a very fine and 
lofty World. 


Master and [lan 


By Count LEo ToLtstoy. Translated by A. 
HuLME BEAMAN. With an Introduction 
by W. D. HOWELLS. 16mo. Cloth, 75 
cents. 

In its simplicity, force, and directness this new 
work of fiction by Tolstoy will take a high rank 
among his shorter tales. There is no insistence upon 
a moral, but the impression left by the tale is none 
the less profound. 


ale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FiFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


NOW READY 


HIGHEST PRAISE *"sczoors” 


By W. A. OGDEN 
Is fully abreast of the times. A splendid collection of 
new and original Sabbath-School Songs by its wide and 
vorably known editor, enriched with a fine _list of 
Pr by com Examine 
HEST PRAISE € 830 r 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


How Christ Came to Church. 


THE PASTOR'S DREAM. A SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
BY A. J. GORDON, D. D. 
With The Life-story and The Dream as Interpreting the Man. 
| BY A. T. PIERSON, D. D. 
I2mo, 147 pp. PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


The Ministry of the Spirit. 


BY A. J. GORDON, D. b. 


11,4600 COPIES SOLD IN 4 MONTHS. 
Portrait of the Author. Introduction by F. B. Meyer, of London. 


PRI 


, $1.00. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. 


DALLAS. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. ST. LOUIs. 


ATLANTA. 


THEJUNE CENTURY 


. 

~ 
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NAPOLEON EGYPT 


Ready everywhere, Saturday, Fune rst. 


NOTE THIS 


~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. @ 


Children’s Voices.é how they 
how helped. By Emilie C. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 


Anniversary Songs 


Treble Clef Choir, 4:clection of sacred 


ranged for Women’s Voices. By G. F. Root and 

D. B. Towner. Endorsedby D. L. Moody. 50 cts. 
By G. F. Root. The best Amer- 

Curriculum. ican Piano Method ever pub- 

lished. Price $2.75. 

Don’t By G. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 


* rect some errors in musical terminology. 
Price 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s Handbook 


of Songs and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
oe: urposes. Sent free on application, to any music 
cher. 


IN 


A New Course especially prepared for the Study of 
Musicin Public Schools. embodying many novel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every particu- 
lar. By John A. Broekhoven and A. J.Gantvoort. 

Send your name and address if interested. and descrip- 
tive abtter will befsent as soon as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Any one interested in French 


please send address to LE RELEVEMENT, 735 Broad- 
way, San Francisco. California, fora sample copy of 
a first-class French Review ot very moderate price. 


OF BiyMYER 


Catalogue with 2600 testine ‘DELLS 


QUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 
of Colds. Invaluable for public and singers 
for improving and es, voce. Send stamp 
for circulars 


to 1., Hygienic Supply Co., Boston. 


New Publications 


PUNISHMENT AND 
REFORMATION 


A Work dealing with Crimes, Prisons, and 
Reformations 


By Dr. F. H. WINES 


Vol. VI. in Crowell’s Library of Economics. 
and Politics. 12mo, cloth, with illustrations 
and index, $1.75. 

Dr. Wines, who is well known as a thoroughly 
practical and trustworthy investigator of the ques- 
tion of the reformation of criminals, has in this 
volume made a most valuable contribution, which 
will be indispensable to all who are in any way in- 
terested in the subject. 


The Narrative of 
Coignet 


Soldier of the Empire, 1776-1850. An autobio- 
graphical account of one of N poleon’s Body 
Guard. Edited from the original manuscript 
by LOREDAN LARCHEY. Translated from the 

. French by Mrs. M. CAREY. New edition. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


(Third Thousand ) 


In the Land of Lorna Doone 
And other Pleasurable Excursions in England. 
By WM. H.RIDEING. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


A delightful volume for those who plan to visit 
England this season. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co. 


NEW YORK: 46 East Fourteenth Street 
BOSTON : 100 Purchase Street 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 

New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The on nly safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 

1 rust v 

Omices: { Broadway, New York, 


| 
=== 
cm 
| 
iby DRUM IN / 
POSITION 
A @HAUTAUQUA DESK FRE 
fi WitH A ComBinaTion Box of SWEET HOME SOAP 
- AP SV FG 0. 
FOR $10.00- THE LARKIN io me 
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MACMILLAN Co.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS 


oA remarkably strong and significant work.’’— Zhe Boston Budget. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ALTRUISM 


By ELIZABETH HASTINGS 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


‘** A very readable story.”— 7he Albany Journal. 


‘‘ A bright, sympathetic, and gently satirical sketch of vaio types of earnest ‘oe after the secret of the universe in College Settlement work and kindred 


experiments.”’— Zhe Philadelphia Times. 


“A clever volume, written with an excellent purpose... . 


There is much quiet humor in the story and no little pathos. 


. It ts not wanting in strong realism, but it ts the spirituality in it which is the distinguishing trait.”—The New York Times. 
‘Its close connection with the most stirring of modern incidents, as well as the excellence of its style, make the little volume not only readable, but well worth 


reading.” — The Worcester Spy. 
“ This ts a remarkable book... . 


Hastings is a nom de plume.” —Thie Boston Daily Advertiser. 


The volume ts ‘nad only entertaining, but ts valuable. 
has scored a success in her first attempt at literature, if indeed tt be her first attempt. 


The author, Elizabeth Hastings, 
We half suspect that Elizabeth 


By the Author of “ The Friendship of Nature.” 


Birdcraft 


A Field-Book of Two Hundred Song, Game, and Water Birds. By 
MABEL OsGooD WRIGHT. With full-page plates containing 728 
birds in their natural colors, and other illustrations. 8vo, linen, 
$3.00 net. 


‘The importance of the colored prints cannot rae overestimated, for they enable 
one to determine at a glance the rough classification of the birds one may see about 
the gardens or along the seashore.” 


By the Same Author. 


The Friendship of 


A Chronicle of New England Birds and Flowers. 
Frontispiece. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 
Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, with 12 full-page 
plates, crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00 sez. 


“Mrs. Wright at once takes a leading place among writers on York 
Times. 
‘* She has made a study of bird character.”’ 


The Life and Letters of 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 


By W. R. W. STEPHENS, B D., Dean of Winchester, Author of “ The 
Life and Letters of Dean Hook,” etc., etc. 2 vols., Svo. cloth, 


$7.00. 


With a 


Guy Boothby's New Novel. 


A Lost Endeavor 


By Guy Boorusy, author of “On the Wallaby,” “A Bid for For- 
tune,” etc., etc. With illustrations by STANLEY L. Woop. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

** New volume of the Iris Library. 


The “Lris Library.” —First Issue. 


Tryphena in Love 


By WALTER RAYMOND, author of “Love and Quiet Life,” “ Gentle- 
man Upcott’s Daughter,” etc. J//ustrated by J. WALTER WEST. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. - 


Zangwill’s Famous Novel. 


Children of the Ghetto 


New Edition, with Glossary. By I. ZANGWILL. 1I2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The ‘‘ Children of the Ghetto” isa novel dealing with the life of the Jews who 
swarm in the East End of London. Mr. Zangwill presents a most graphic and com- 
prehensive picture of the little-known details of every-day Jewish life in London. 


By the Same Author. 


The King of Schnorrers 


Grotesques and Fantasies. With over 90 Illustrations. 
cloth, $1.50. 


**One of the quaintest and most original books of the year has the title of ‘ The 
King of Schnorrers : Grotesques and Fantasies.’ 7he World. 


Celibates 


By GEORGE Moorg, author of “ Esther Waters.” 
453, $1.50. 


12mo, 


12mo, cloth, pp. 


My Indian Summer 


By Princess OLGA CANTACUZENE ALTIERI. Translated by AGNES 
EUAN-SMITH. 12mo, cloth, pp. 292, $1.25. 


New Story by Mrs. Molesworth. 
Sheila’s [lystery 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With illustrations by L. LesLiz BRooKE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Almayer’s Folly 


A Story of an Eastern River. By JosEPH CONRAD. 
$1.25. 


12mo, cloth, 


New Volume of the Ex-Libris Series. 


Alphabets 


A Handbook of Lettering, Compiled for the Use of Artists, Design 
ers, Handcraftsmen, and Students. With Complete Historical 
and Practical Descriptions. By EDWARD F. STRANGE. Printed 
at the Chiswick Press. With more than 200 illustrations. Im- 
perial 16mo, satin cloth, $2.75 we?. 


A NEW VOLUME FROM THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MUNICIPAL HOME RULE 


A STUDY IN ADMINISTRATION. 


“Comparative Administrative Law.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


By FRANK J. GoopNow, A.M., LL.B., Professor of Administrative Law in Columbia, author of 


*,* Professor Goodnow, in the preface, says: ‘‘ The hope is entertained that this essay may be useful from both the legal and political points of view : from the legal point of 
view, because nowhere before has the attempt been made to collect and review either the cases decided by the courts relative to this matter, or the various constitutional pro- 


visions assuring to municipalities the right to manage 


their own affairs; from the political point of view, because any theory which the courts may have formulated upon the 


subject has presumptions in its favor resulting from the fact that their conclusions have been reached through the following of inductive rather than deductive methods.” 


*,* ‘* Mr. Goodnow has given us a thoroughly good book, and withal a timely book. . 


. It is safe to say to our readers that if they desire to learn all that is necessary for a 


layman to know on this matter, and to do it without wandering — a dozen bulky tomes, Professor Goodnow’s little work of less than three hundred pages will enable 


them to discover the why and wherefore of our present political situation. 
because the Professor has earned the right to it.”"—ew York Herald. 


. We very seldom give unstinted praise, but in the present instance we indulge im that privilege 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 Kast 14th Street, N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


COLLEGE Morningside 


Circulars of Information, Teach 
Bulletin.” WA 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St... New York 
Special students admitted. 


~ 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth offers 
every facility for care, education, and training, with the 
advantages of a pleasant country home. oe 
J.J. KINDRED, M.D.. Med. Supt., formerly Clinical 
Ass’t Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lita KInpDRED, Principal. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


ontclatr Military Academy, 


Montclar, New Fersey. 


OUR AIM 


is to develop the highest type of gentlemanly manhood — 
a strong, healthy body, and a clean, bright mind. ‘The resi- 
dence, school rooms, drill hall, parade and play grounds, 
gymnasium, hours for meals, study, play, physical exercise, 
drill and reading, are arranged as experience has proven 
best to help. Good food and plenty of proper exercise de- 
velop the physical condition that gives us the best mind to 
absorb Mathematics, Geography, Grammar, History, Latin 


Greek, Literature, etc. 


We do not want boys that are sent to boarding school 


because uncontrollable at home. 


Our school must not be 


confounded with a reformatory. 
J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Early application for Sept. 26th, 1895, is requested. 
Mise SARA} SMITH. Principal. 


EW HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 

This School for Girls, on the most beautiful avenue 

the “‘City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in 

Finishing course of study and in Co eRe reparatory. 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principals. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS 


ege preparatory. e comforts 
home. Apply to Box 12s. Mrs. R. S, GRISWOLD. 


Illinois 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fall Term Opens September 18, 1895 
Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 
ool. Specially organized departments of Music an 
Art. Well-equippe boratories. Fine Gymnasium. 
Resident Physician. Memorial Hall enables students to 
reduce expenses. For catalogue address. 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Princi 
Lock Box 9. 


Rockford, Mlinois. 


Indiana 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. A School of Engineering. 
Mechanical, Electrical, Civil Engineering, Chemical 
courses. Well endowed. and Foundry. 
Modernly equipped Laboratories in all departments. 
Expenses low. Address C. L. MEES, President. 


Massachusetts 


GROVE HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Amherst Reopens September roth, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Pe 

Miss VryLinG WILDER Burrum, A.B., Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. F ircul 
peeEDMUND BENNECT, Dean 


Sloyd Training School for 


Teachers 


established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston, Mass. 
Reopens October 1, 1895. Preparation for teaching Wood- 
work and Mechanical Drawing. Number limited. 
REQUIREMENTS—Normal School Training or tts eguiva- 
Instruction free. For Circulars address 
Mr. Gus Larsson, Principal Sloyd Train- 


School,— 
ce School, Appleton Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTI- 

TUTE, Cottage hs M 

er season ns July 8. 1895. Send for 72- circular to 

Hyde Park, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 


Massachusetts 


LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


_A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on certificate to other colleges. Special 
advantages in modern languages, art, and music. 
Number of house en limited to twenty. 
Address Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


NATICK, MASS. 
Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully pre- 
pared for other colleges. Number limited. 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, Principal 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, neipais. 


MASSACHUSETTs, South Hadley. 
Mount Holyoke College courses. “Music and 
Art. Library. Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. 
The fifty-ninth year opens Sept, 12th, S05. Board and 
tuition, $250. Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
A Summer outing by the sea for Boys between the ages 
of 8 and 14, combining a little regular study with a health- 
ful out-door life, and instruction in land and water sports. 


REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 
Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor Pl.,N.Y. 
Rev. WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, M.A., Head Master. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls ¥grses**> 


Thorough preparation for College. Intermediate, Aca. 
demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular- 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Four years’ courses in 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical Engineering and Chemistry. 
New _ and extensive laboratories and workshops, thor- 
oughly equipped. Expenses low. For catalogue and 
information address T.C. MENDENHALL, President. 


‘Michigan 


ETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 73 
Stimson Place, Detroit, Mich.—Eighteenth 
year opens September 18th, 1895. Twenty-five received 
in the school-family. Certificate admits to Vassar, 
Wellesley, and the University of Michigan. | 
Evva M. Liccett, A.B., Prin. 
JEANNETTE M. LiGGetTT, Associate Prin. 


New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York & Philadelphia. Capt. T. D. LANpon, 
Com’d’t. Rev. T. H. LAnpon, Prin., Bordentown, N. J. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 


and German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK. NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art and Music. Apply forcirculars. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
AS Advantages of York. 
orts for boarding pupils. Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Go. 
Hamilton W. Mabie. President. 


New York 


DIRONDACKS! CAMP CEDAR!! A Sum- 
mer School for ten boys under 16 years. July 1st 
to September 7th. te tional. Address - 
E. D. Montanyé#, Trenton, N. J. 


for the higher education of 

WELLS COLLEGE young women. The revised 

catalogue gives full information on requirements for 

admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, and 
government of Wells : 

ILLIAM E, Waters, Ph.D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. . 


The forty-fifth year. Forcircularsaddress si 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Established 1876. Opens Sep- 
tember 18. CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


LECTURERS FOR 1895. 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn (Oxford), Prof. A. B. 
Bruce ee) Mr. John Fiske, Dr. E. E. 
Hale, Gen. J. B. Gordon, Dr. Josiah Strong, Dr. 
ohn H. Barrows, Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Pres. 
illiam R. Harper, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, 
Dr. George D. Boardman, Prof. B. P. Bowne, 

Prof. C. T. Winchester, and many more. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT 
Includes Schools of Arts and Sciences, Peda- 
gogy, Sacred Literature, Music, Expression, 
and Physica 1 Education, in which instruction is 
given by professors and teachers from the lead- 
yersities, colleges, and academies. 

otel Athenzum, a summer hotel of the 
first class, 

Send for a beautifully illustrated Assembd/ 

Herald. W. A. DuNcAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N.Y. 


New York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls 


The thirtieth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies. h year. Colle reparation. 
SAMUEL A.M., N. Y. 


MT. PLEASANT ACADEMY 


SING SING-ON-HUDSON. A college-fitting and 
character-building school for boys. h year. Library of 
12,000 volumes. Summer session. Reference, Hon. Joseph 
H. Choate. Send for catalogue. CHARLES F. Brustz,A.M., 
ARTHUR T. Emory, A.B., Principals. | 


e 
cotor, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy 
De ven lumbia llege to both sexes. 
ers College 
. President. 
| 
| 
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New York 


RVING FOR 40 BOYS 
rrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
4oth year. Sept 10, 189s. Summer term. Class 
in European Study travels abroad this summer. 
J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Principal. 


Ohio 


Oun10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all colleges apd a women. 
F te term$begins September 2 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S School for Girls. _— 
ratory to 9 MawrCollege. Within five 
n por s are entered Bryn Mawr Co 
from this school. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith 


and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General an 
lege-Preparato Ei year opens 
1895. or circ 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


Lafayette College, 


Easton, Pa. 


A Christian College, under the care of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical 
Latin and General Scientific, Civil, Electrica 
and Mining Engineering and Chemical Courses. 


For Catalogues, &c., address 
THe REGISTRAR. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL young Ladies 


Sept. 25. Established i Pi 1850. 
by Philadelp . two hours from New Yor or cir- 
cular, apply to a, s, FRANCES E. BENNETT, SYLVIA 
J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Education, with Preparation 
for French, Art, and Music. 

LIA R. TUTWILER, Associate Princi 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphi 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 


2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 


Twenty minutes 


For Girls and Young Ladies. Boarding “eg . Aca- 
demic, Comes Preparatory, and Musical. year. 
For catalogue and references 


r.and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 


Rhode Island 


East Greenwich Academy 


Founded 1802. Both s On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric li ht. ym I Twelve courses. 
$200 a year. Sept. 10 rite for catalogue. 
F. D. BLAKESLEF, D inci 
Greenwich, Rn. 1. 


PRIZE ESSAY 


A friend of Brown University has offered ee: sum of 
$200 as a prize to encourage the y nee study of fhe 
development of religious liberty in America. e fol- 
owe regulations respecting its award are proposed : 

be open to general competition. 
to writer of the best essay on 

(a) critical comparison of the claims put forward, 
on behalf of Rhode Island and Maryland, respectively, 
regarding the first establishment of religious iberty in 

(6) A “ critical history of the movement toward dis- 
establishment and religious liberty in Connecticut ; 

(c) A critical history of the movement toward dis- 
establishment and gin Massachusetts. 

3. No. essay shall be received ich is not founded 
upon origina research. 

é rize shall be awarded at Commencement, 1806; 
essays su mitted in competition for it s be placed i in 
the hands of the President of Brown University on or 
before May 1,1 

5. The essays shall not bear the writer’s name, but an 

omuman name. A paper pearing, the writer’s real name 
shall be inclosed in a sealed envel oS upon which shall 
be written the assumed name, and which shall be handed 
in with the essay. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, May 20, 1£c5. 


We have 


manufactured heating and cooking appa- 
Are still at it, and 
This means something — 


ratus about 50 years. 
expect to be. 
only goods that are right can stand the 
test of time. For sale by best dealers all 
over the country. 


A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
It will cost you nothing; better send for it. 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


195 and 197 Lake St., 207 and 209 Water St, 
Chicago. New York. 


' 66 Park “Place, corner 


Rich Laces 


Chiffons, Veilings, 
Batiste Fronts & Collars, 
Lace Collars, Chiffon Boas, Ruffies, 


GRASS LINEN EMBROIDERIES, 
Batiste Bands & Edgings. 


UMBRELLAS, 
Parasols. 


Proadovay 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 


NOTE.—Commencing June 1st our store will close 
at 12 o’clock Saturdays. 


1 You desirc to be Stylish} 
‘We will tell you how— 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves and 
Skirts of your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


FIBRE GHAMOIS} 


and your 
desire will 
be realized. 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

Lining Counter—Leading Dry Goods Stores. 
PERFECT 


BEAUTIFUL LA Vi P 


Made by EDWARD MILLER & CO. ‘esta 1944). 


Our latest, ‘‘The Miller,” is made on new 
ideas (our patents). No other lamp_ so good. 
Don’t buy lamps before seeing **The Mil- 
ler.?? One thousand from. Every 

uaranteed. Come to eur store (or 
Sy mail), if onal dealer will not supply. 
College Place, New York. 
The Miller” oil stove is the best. 


lamp 
order 


ES 


18 


Send for 
E Catalogue. 


18 & 20 E. Van Buren St..Chicago, U.S.A. 


Cc 


Percale Shirt Waists 


With Laundered Collar and Cufis 
60 Cents, Postage Prepaid 


Stylishly cut 
with, extra ull 


There is a 
choice collection 
of pretty black, 

lue, pink, laven- 
der. brown 

gures and stripes 
on light grounds. 

Purchasers are 
requested to re- 
turn any waists 
Sas should not 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 


ASK FOR THE 


NEW JAPANESE PERFUME 


3 THE CROWN PERFUMERY Co., 

3 of 177 New Bond Street, London, 
much, in introducing to their 

merican clientele x 
their latest perfume MAT SU-KI-TA. 

This delightful 

scent differs in odor 

from anything here- 

tofure produced, It 

has been called 

incomparably delic- 

ous perfume.” 


ye 


MALY 


The price has nothing 
to do with the 


For ALL of Dr. War- 
ner’s Corsets are fitted 
to living models. 


Prices from one to six dollars each, 


WHITMAN'S 
Busy Women | insTANTANEOUS 
should use CHOCOLATE. | 


JU ~ sieeves, oupie 
ZZ j —, 
> 
| 
| 
promeny refunded. All sizes from 32 to 44 inch 
x 
| 
D | 
Comes in to, all lovers of th ERY 
ZZ three ‘ celebratcd 
weights. Crab-Apple Blossoms Agee, | 
Crown Lavender Salts 
Z so popular all ove 
AD = =i 
Hit) 
| 
| | 
~ 4 
i, 
Ht 
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Couches and Slip Covers. 


Commencing this week in our Upholstery Department, 50 pieces French and English Cretonne, suitable | 
for Slip Covers and Upholstery purposes, at one-half price—25 cents per yard; formerly 50 cents. 
Continuation sale of Imperial Cotton Damask Slip Covers, all colors and widths of stripe, suits complete 


of 5 to 7 pieces, $10.00. 


Fine Box Couches, covered in Chintz, dainty new pattern, at $11.75; value $18.00. These Couches are 
carefully packed ready for shipment to all parts of city or country. 
Special attention is given to cleaning Lace Curtains. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York. 


more and more. 


KKK KK KK EY 


It grows upon our people. 


Pastor Second Congrega 


like the Plymouth Hymnal 


The Plymouth Hymnal ts the latest book now before the 
churches, and its adoption by many congregations throughout 
the country has already proved that it ts eminently adapted 
to meet the requirements of varied musical and literary tastes. 


A free (returnable) copy of the Plymouth Hymnal will be sent for examination to any 


pastor or choirmaster. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 


KKK KKK 


Daily I hear commendations of it." 
people are learning new tunes eagerly and singing them as we never did the old ones. 
I have nothing but commendation to say of it. We are going to use it in the Y. P. S- 


C. E., and are using it in a measure in the Sunday-school. 
THEODORE P. PRUDDEN, 


tional Church, West Newton, Mass. 


The 


REY 


BROADWAY BROADWAY 
Oth & 1thSts Fouilton FJ Cuckes Oth.& 10thSis\ 
FOURTH AVE. Successors ro AT Stewart & Co. FOURTH AVE. 

OUR GUARANTEE GOES 
with everything we sell. If articles 


are not as represented, bring them back and get your money. That 


ts and has been the rule of the house. 


Lt would be folly for us to 


keep unreliable goods; zt would be worse than folly for us to 
deceive you into taking them even if we could. 


AS TO SILVERWARE 


The exclusive jewelers buy Silverware from 
precisely the same makers that we do. Same 
weights, same shapes, same stamps. They 
are firms whose goods have world-wide fame, 
whose mark means exactly what it says; such 
as R. Wallis & Sons, Frank M. Whiting, the 
Webster Co., Reed & Barton, A. F. Toole 
Sons, Unger Bros., Ira Richards & Co., Cran- 
dall & Pardee, and a dozen others. 

But Silverware used to be an extravagance. 
The exclusive houses nearly monopolized the 
business and got big profit. It makes some 
of them uneasy now to see 1895 methods of 
store-keeping applied to Silverware selling. It 
sets the ghost of a profitable past walking 
when they think of only a film of profit on 
goods that used to yield 100 per cent., may be 
200 per cent. or more. 

This Silverware store of ours is worrying 
some of them. Very likely it will worry them 
more. We mean to make it the favorite place 


for Silverware buyers who want reliable, guar- 
anteed goods at very modest prices. 


Sterling Silver Spoons, warranted .g27 fine (2 points 
better than sterling), beautiful patterns and new, 50c 
each; same patterns in Dessert Spoons and Forks, 
$1.45 each. Same in extra heavy Dinner Spoons 
and Forks, #1 each. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 
Quadruple plate, very best, beautifully chased Tea 
Pots, 2.5 ; the $s kind. 
4 Piece Sets—teapot, sugar bowl, cream and spoon 
holders, #5 the set ; equal to any at $10 we know of. 


Bear in mind that we clean all silverware 
bought of us free of charge at any time. 


STERLING SILVER JEWELRY 

We choose poly the best, not from one man or from one 

—_ ’s male, ut from almost every reliable house in 
e country. 

Sterling Silver Shirt-Waist Sets—collar-button, 3 studs, 
2 sleeve-buttons—warranted by the manufacturer .q25 
fine. Sold by the houses who have nothing to lean 
on but the word “ Sterling.”’ Sold by us at the usual 
close profit. 58ec the set. 

Silver Belt Pins, 25c; beautifully engraved and 
c ;, heretofore always soc. 

Silver Scissors of the finest steel, made for good use, 

pair. 

Manicure Sets, 3 pieces, all sterling silver, ®1 the set. 

Belts with sterling buckles, $1 each, 


Church Ceilings fre- 
quently fall, destroying 
furniture and endan- 
gering life. Prevent 
it by putting up 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and BEST 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 


154-/Rocers Bros XI] 


SECTIONAL PLATE. 


‘‘1847” onspoons and forks guarantees 
genuine Rogers plating. ‘‘XII’ indicates 
extra heavy weight of silvcr on places 
where most needed. These goods will 
outwear two sets ordinary plate. 


ses 


ness of silver. 

If your dealer does not keep our goods, write 
us and we will inform you where they can be 
obtained. Please mention this paper. 3 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn., 

208 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Chicago, Sanfrancisco, London. 


| 
| 
The dark places show 
where thcto is oxtra thick- 
| 
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S a contemporary has already pointed out, it is 

scarcely an exaggeration to say that last Sun- 
| day the fate of Italy seemed to be in the bal- 
- ance. On that day the general parliamentary 
elections were held throughout the kingdom, 
and the main issue was to determine whether or not the 
Prime Minister, Signor Crispi, should receive a friendly or 
an inimical majority. The latter was feared, since the cam- 
paign had been an unusually bitter one, stirring up un- 
worthiest calumnies. While there are many lovers of Italy 
who are not devoted to the politics of the present Prime 
Minister, there must be few who do not rejoice that he 
has obtained a substantial victory, for he is at present the 
most influential man standing between order and anarchy 
in the financially distressed Peninsula. He himself was 
elected as Deputy in no less than nine districts—a signal 
proof of popularity. As for the entire election, so far, 
three hundred and fifty supporters of the Government have 
been chosen. The membership of the Chamber is five 
hundred and eight. The Government will thus have a 
good working majority. Though great excitement prevailed 
everywhere, the election day passed without disorder, 
excepting a slight affray in Naples. Among the important 
men re-elected to Parliament are Signori Baccelli, the 
Minister of Public Instruction; Sonnino, Minister of the 
Treasury ; Giolitti, ex-Prime Minister, and Zanardelli, ex- 
President of the Chamber of Deputies; the Marquis 
Rudini, ex-Prime Minister; Admirals Morin, present Min- 
ister of Marine, and Brin, ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
Signori Cavallotti and Imbriani (leaders of the extreme 
Radicals), and Giuffrida, the Sicilian Socialist. 


The mails bring us from England a full report of a dem- 
onstration in St. James’s Hall, London, protesting against 
_ the Armenian atrocities. The Armenian crisis in Turkey 
(for account of which see Outlook for March 30, page 525) 
has made perfectly clear to American readers the reality 
_ and the horribleness of the.Armenian massacres. 
who are familiar with Turkish history will not put any 
trust whatever in Turkish promises. In 1878, in the 
Berlin Treaty, the Sublime Porte pledged itself “ to carry 
out without further delay the improvements and reforms 
demanded by local requirements in the provinces inhabited 
by the Armenians, and to guarantee their security against 
the Circassians and Kurds.” The recent massacres are a 
sufficient demonstration of how little reliance can be placed 
on such solemn promises when made by the “ unspeakable 
Turk.” A petition is being widely circulated in this coun- 
try, to be presented to the English Government, in connec- 
tion with a similar petition to be circulated in England, 
urging the European Powers to insist that a Christian Gov- 
ernor shall be appointed over the Armenians. 
least England can do. If England, France, Germany, and 


Those 


This is the 


Austria were to withdraw their protection, the Turk could 
not alone stand up against Russia for an hour. It is 
because the Turk is supported by these Christian Powers 
that he is able to perpetrate such a massacre as that which 
has thrilled Europe and America with horror. It is clearly 
the duty of those Christian Powers either to extend over 
the subjects of the Porte an adequate protection or else to 
withdraw their- protection to the Turk himself. Even if 
Armenian Christians suffered as much under Russian gov- 
ernment as they now suffer under Turkish—and this is 
not probable—the Christian Powers would not be respon- 
sible ; now they are. 

In spite of our historic and kindly relations with Russia, 
it is impossible for Americans not to feel that Russia’s 
relations with Japan are unjust. Not only do none of the 
Powers utter a word of protest ; Germany and France, for 
reasons of personal and mutually inimical aggrandizement, 
actually back up the bullying demands for the evacua- 
tion of Liaotong and Korea. Japan relied on no foreign 
Power to gain her well-won victories in Korea and 
China. Yet in arranging peace as well as in waging war 
she has shown abundant evidence of ability to cope 
with any civilized State. No war settlement was ever 
more equitable, but the offended Russia will not consent 
to the further presence of Japanese troops on Chinese soil. 
These troops have accomplished a peaceful as well asa 
warlike conquest of the country. They have not devas- 
tated the conquered districts. They have been fed by 
their own commissariat, and thus have won the good will of 
the common people, who have in many cases declared that 
they preferred the “ Wojen,” or dwarfs (as the Chinese 
are accustomed contemptuously to designate the Japanese), 
to native rulers. More than this, the Japanese have estab- 
lished proper civil as well as military governments, and 
thus have begun a work of peaceful upbuilding. All this 
must stop, says Russia. No Japanese may occupy the 
mainland. If civilization be introduced, it is proposed that 
it be by the Power that dismembered Poland, instituted the 
living prisons of Siberia, and expelled the Jews from resi- 
dence in Russia. The Czar’s Government has actually 
announced its resolve not to permit Japan to make any 
changes in Korea until the latter land is restored to its 
ante-bellum basis. Furthermore (China now being Russia’s 
debtor), as an equivalent for the advantages derived from 
the tripartite mediation in the peace negotiations with 
Japan, Manchuria must be placed under Russian control, 
China must agree to let Russia prolong the Trans-Siberian 
Railway to Port Lazareff on Broughton Bay, Korea, and 
also to Niuchang on the Gulf of Pechili. All this, indeed, 
is quite within the natural probabilities of Russian politi- 
cal and commercial expansion. Itis the jackal-like manner 
that we condemn, the snatching of proper conquests from 
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Japan without compensating advantages. As shown in a 
recent Outlook, the United States first introduced to the 
world the new Power which, by the victory over China and 
still more by development of home civilization, has now 
become the leader of Asia. All through the years of that 
development and through the months of the war just ter- 
minated, American sympathies have been with Japan. 
They are so now more than ever. 

According to dispatches from Shanghai, now confirmed 
by our Minister at Pekin, the latest addition to the list of 
republics is that of Formosa. This news is “ interesting if 
true.” It probably means that the Formosans, led by the 


ten thousand Black Flags (or soldiers of fortune) in the 


island, have given a certain zest to the anarchy now reigning 
there by declaring themselves a republic, by choosing Tang 


Ching (hitherto Chinese Governor) President, and, as 


Minister Denby telegraphs, by informing the Powers of 
these important events. There must have been lively 
work on the part of those in control to instill republican 
ideas into the ignorant peasantry of the coasts, whose sole 
notion of liberal power has been an oligarchy. As to the 
cannibalistic inhabitants of the interior, they have never 
even been conquered by the Chinese. These savage tribes 
are still an ethnological puzzle, like the inhabitants of 
the Andamans. There are traces of a Negrito people 
first and then a Malay conquest. The Manchu “ conquest ” 
took place in 1688. The island’s population is estimated 
at from two to three millions. While the uprising may em- 
barrass the Japanese at first—the undoubted end in view— 
the Black Flags are reckoning without their hosts. Though 
no Japanese have as yet landed, their fleet is only a day’s 
sail away, and the new Governor, Admiral Kabayama, one 
of Japan’s best officials, has already started for his post. 
It is not difficult to see the end from the beginning, the 
evolving of civilization out of ignorance and anarchy, ifthe 
Powers will only let Japan alone. Just as in the case of 
Russia in the north, however, so.here in the south 


there are mutterings against the annexation of Formosa. 


France is discontented because, having gradually absorbed 
Cochin China, Cambodia, Annam, and Tongking, she desires 
to reach out for Formosa. The amusing part of it is 
that Formosa lies three times farther from French posses- 
sions than does the equally large island of Hainan, yet not 
a word has been said about absorbing the latter. Great 
Britain has a far greater claim to Formosa, but has made 
no protest, wisely contenting herself with the “ lubricat- 
ing” commercial considerations which the new treaty will 
put in force to her vast advantage, since she already controls 
seventy per cent. of the trade of the Far East. The most 
persistent growl comes from Spain, who is anxious about 
the safety of her Philippine Islands, the nearest archipelago 
to the south, and, as the Spaniards perhaps not unnaturally 
think, the object of the conqueror’s next move. This feel- 
ing is accentuated by the fact that the distance between 
Formosa and the Philippines is less than that between 
Formosa and the main Japanese group. Spain keeps a 
garrison of ten thousand men in her Asiatic possessions, 
and has now a fleet stationed there. While her fears are 
probably groundless for the present, she may well remem- 
ber the prophecy of her latest critic, that the Philippines 
will one day slip from the feeble grasp of a nation for whom 
the march of time has proved exhausting. 

Two measures of prime importance have just been 
enacted by the Chilian Congress. The first is a currency 
bill declaring the gold dollar a monetary unit. The coin- 
age of silver is allowed, but that metal shall not be legal 
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tender in sums over fifty dollars. The ratio is that of the 
present market rate. It is believed that, as Chili’s com- 
mercial relations are closer with Great Britain than with any 
other country, this action has been suggested by the Lon- 
don merchants. The report for 1894 of the British Consul- 
General in Chili shows that the exports were larger by 
$17,500,000 than the imports—this due almost wholly to 
exports of nitrates and iodine, over which the English 
have control. Exports of nitrate count for three-fifths of 
the entire foreign shipments, the other two-fifths being 
represented by wheat, silver, and copper. The second - 
measure enacted by Congress is in guaranteeing capital for 
twenty years at 4% per cent. for the construction of the rail- 
way across the Andes. This epoch-making measure insures 
the completion of the railway between the two oceans. The 
portion yet to be completed will require almost continuous 
tunneling, and will cost several million dollars. When | 
the entire line is opened, the journey from Buenos Ayres 
on the Atlantic to Valparaiso on the Pacific will be reduced 
to seventy-two hours. It is proposed ultimately to extend 
the road north through Ecuador and Peru to Colombia, a 
project which meets with many difficulties in Peru, both in 
engineering and specially now in politics. The condition 
of affairs which has resulted in the overthrow of the 
Caceres Government still keeps the country in unrest. 
Peru’s economic progress has ever been retarded by such 
upheavals. | | 
| 

The International Geographical Congress, which is 
about to meet in London, will have a pressing duty set be- 
fore it in deciding upon the new map of Africa. It is 
expected that Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Italy, and Portugal, as the Powers chiefly interested, will 
bear the cost of this map. It may not be generally known 
that the African Continent—a fourth larger than ours— 
has adequate maps for only one-tenth of its immense terri- 
tory. Politics, science, and economy alike urge that there 
be no delay about this international undertaking. For in- 
stance, the new frontiers of Great Britain alone measure 
nearly ten thousand miles in length. The recent annexa- 
tion of Mashonaland, Matabeleland, and Tongaland, the 
trouble in the Bahr-el-Ghazal country, but, above all, the 
possibilities and probabilities of Uganda, ought to make 
the principal power in Africa the most anxious of any for a 
speedy settling of vexed frontier questions on a scientific 
and fixed basis. Itis onthe ultimate connection of the con- 
trol of Uganda with that of the Upper Nile Valley that the 
great colonial power already successfully controlling the 
Lower Nile must reckon. . The coming fight at Kharttim is 
quite as likely to be by the English from the south and the 
north as by the Italians from the east. Be that as it may, 
however, the Dervishes should be subjugated, and probably 
willbe. ItalyJhas already changed the map of East Africa 
by her brilliant advance to Kassala on the road to Khar- 
tam and Omdurman, at the junction of the two Niles. 
Turning to the Upper Congo, French influence has been 
extending itself towards the head-waters of the Nile in the 
endeavor to nullify the arrangements concluded between 
England, Italy, and Belgium. French prestige, both in 
the Soudan and on the Gold Coast, seems to be in the as- 
cendant just now. Nor are the Germans idle. Surveys 


have been begun for their railway from a point in German 


East Africa to Lake Tanganyika and the Victoria Nyanza. 
All these developments are causing international disputes, 
and the parceling of the Dark Continent among the civilized 
nations makes an accurate map absolutely necessary. 


& 
Secretary Carlisle’s speeches before his old constituents 
at Covington, Ky., and before the “ Sound Money ” Con- 


{ 
bt 
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vention at Memphis, Tenn., have been widely reprinted 
by the newspapers of the entire country, and deserve 
examination. Wherein they differ, the Memphis. speech 
is decidedly the stronger. 
ence Secretary Carlisle made the remarkable claim that the 
. free coinage of silver would immediately injure the debtor 
class, which is urging it, and, benefit the creditor class, 
which is opposing it. Rejecting the current exaggera- 
tions of the monometallists, that a free-coinage act would 
immediately result in the inflation of our currency by a 
“‘ flood” of silver, he went to the opposite extreme, and 
declared that free coinage could add only $40,000,000 of 
silver to-our currency (the Sherman Act added $50,000,000), 
and that this could not for a great many years supply the 
place of the gold that would be withdrawn from circulation. 
Therefore the currency would be contracted, prices would 
fall, and debtors suffer. This argument, though consistent 
with itself, is consistent with nothing else. The with- 
drawal of the American demand for gold (the demand of 
one-third the commercial world) would manifestly lessen 
its value and raise prices throughout the world. Unless 
Secretary Carlisle intends to predict that silver dollars 
would be worth more than gold dollars in the event of free 
coinage, he ought not to. predict lower prices as a result of 
this measure. Higher prices would be inevitable, as 
debtors and creditors have both, with substantial unanimity, 
agreed. 
& 

In his Memphis speech Secretary Carlisle claimed 
that the interests of the masses were identical with 
the interests of the creditors, on the ground that wage- 
earners, bank and savings bank depositors, members of 
Building and Loan Associations, and policy-holders in in- 
surance companies were all creditors rather than debtors— 
an argument which has real weight, particularly in Eastern 
cities, where few families have real estate to mortgage, but 
many have savings bank investments in mortgages and the 
great mass are wage-earners. He reviewed in a satisfactory 
way the manner in which gold left this country when our 
legal ratio was 1 to 15, and the way silver left it when the ratio 
was changed to 1 to 16. Bimetallists say that this was 
due to the fact that France throughout this period received 
the two metals at the ratio of 1 to 1534, and that each 
metal went in turn to the best market for it. Secretary 
Carlisle says it was due to the fact that the natural ratio 
between the two metals was higher than 1 to 15 and lower 
than 1 to 16. Bimetallism, whether national or interna- 
tional), he repudiates : 


“I confess my inability,” he said, “to understand what is really — 


meant by adouble standard. The idea is incomprehensible to my mind, 
because I cannot conceive how it is possible to haye two different 
legal and authoritative measures of the same thing in use at the same 
time—as, for instance, a'pound weighing sixteen ounces and a pound 
weighing eight ounces, or only half as much, and both declared 
by law to be legal pounds. I agree entirely with General Jackson’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, who said: ‘The proposition that there 
' can be but one standard in fact is self-evident.’ The proposition 
to establish and maintain two different measures of value to be in 
use at the same time and to be applied to the same things at the 
same time, embodies a physical and metaphysical absurdity, and this 
- is so evident that the ablest thinkers and writers upon the subject 
have been at last forced to abandonit.” In support of this he quoted 
General Walker’s admission that on the money exchange in Paris 
gold was usually at a small premium the first half of the century, and 
silver the next quarter, and that it was the “ alternating ”—as opposed 
to the “concurrent ”—circulation of the two metals that kept the 
_ value of the scarcer metal from rising, and that of the more plentiful 
metal from falling. 


The fact that prices have fallen since the demonetization 
of silver Secretary Carlisle frankly recognized, though he 
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pointed out that wages have not fallen, and attributed the 
general fall of commodities to other causes: 

“Tt is true that the prices of many things have fallen since 1873, 
but it is true also that the prices of many things had fallen long before 
that date. The assertion that the fall in prices since 1873 is due to 
the appreciation of gold alone is based upon the assumption that the 
relations between supply and demand have not: changed, that there 
has been no diminution of the cost of production and distribution, 
that the facilities for effecting financial exchanges have not been im- 
proved, and, in brief, that the world has made no progress in the con- 
duct of its industrial and commercial operations for more than twenty 
years.” 


Mr. Carlisle’s appeal to the interests of wage-earners 
cannot be dismissed as demagogy. He is doubtless 
right in maintaining that every wage-earner is his em- 
ployer’s creditor for that part of his week’s wages already 
due him. The amount is small, it is true, but averages 
in the neighborhood of $10 a family. Over against wages 
due from employers must, however, be set the bills due 
to storekeepers, and every family’s share in the National 
debt. This last item alone amounts to $75 for every 
family in the country. The mass of wage-earners are 
therefore right in recognizing their interests as identical 
with those of the debtors. But all attempt to treat debtors 
and creditors as antagonistic classes is founded on a false 
conception. We are rather surprised at the extraordi- 
nary statement that the ablest thinkers and writers have 
been forced to abandon the idea that a double standard 
is possible. Only two years ago Mr. Balfour challenged 
monometallists to point out a single economic scholar 
under sixty years of age in England who denied that a double 


' standard is practicable ; and Professor Foxwell, of Cam- 


bridge, England, who is certainly one of “the ablest 
thinkers and writers upon the subject,” has recently affirmed 
that ‘“ whoever refuses to admit that a fixed ratio between 


gold and silver can be established and maintained by interna- 


tional treaty is no longer considered among us an econo- 
mist.” In reply to the ridicule of bimetallism as an at- 
tempt to make an eight-ounce pound equal a sixteen-ounce 
pound, it need only be said that bimetallism does not pro- 
pose two pounds of different weight, but two pounds of differ- 
ent material. All bimetallists want to keep the value of a 
dollar the same, and their whole objection to monometal- 
lism is that it doubled the demand for gold and so in- 
creased its value. Finally, no bimetallist thinks of denying 
that improved machinery and the increased efficiency of 
labor has enormously increased the supply of wealth of 
every sort. But money is not an honest measure of value 
unless its supply is increased so as keep pace with the 
increase in wealth. The extent to which this has failed to 
take place, under-monometallism, has been defined with 
great accuracy in Mr. Sauerbeck’s paper on prices in the 
last number of the “ Journal of the Royal Statistical Society.” 
During the generation before 1873 improvements in pro- 
duction were going on as now, yet prices slightly rose; but 
between 1873 and 1894, under monometallism, the general 
range of prices has fallen forty-three per cent. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has unani- 
mously affirmed the action of the Court below in the pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Debs and his associates, who, our 
readers will remember, were committed to prison as pun- 
ishment for contempt of court in disobeying the injunction 
proceedings issued against interference with the mails and 
with inter-State commerce last year in Chicago. The Court 
holds that the United States Government has authority to 
protect both from unlawful interference ; that it may exer- 
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cise this authority through the courts ; that if its lawfully 
issued injunctions are disregarded, proceedings may be 
taken for contempt; that it is no bar to these proceedings 
that a crime has been committed and that criminal pro- 
ceedings may also be taken. Whether in fact Debs 
and his associates did use unlawful violence the Court 
does not inquire—the finding of the Court below on 
this question of fact being conclusive. It does not pass 
upon the question whether a combination of all railroad 
employees to quit employment in a body would be unlaw- 
ful or not; its decision is based on the two propositions 
that the Court may enjoin violent interference with the 
railroads, and may enforce its injunction by contempt pro- 
ceedings. The affirmation of the Court on this subject is 
well worthy of quotation, and will commend itself to all 
law-abiding citizens : 

“ A most earnest and eloquent appeal was made to us in eulogy of 
the heroic spirit of those who threw up their employment and gave 
up their means of earning a livelihood, not in defense of their own 
rights, but in sympathy for and to assist others whom they believed 
to be wronged. We yield to none in our admiration of any act of 
heroism or self-sacrifice, but we may be permitted to add that it is a 
lesson which cannot be learned too soon or too thoroughly that 
under this Government of and by the people the means of redress of 
all wrong are through the courts and at the ballot-box, and that no 
wrong, real or fancied, carries with it legal warrant to invite asa 
means of redress the co-operation of a mob, with its Popepeny ne. 
acts of violence.” 


The head of the State Dispensary in South Carolina. 
reports that Judge Simonton’s decision asserting the right 
of every citizen to import liquor for his own use has not 
made any impression upon the receipts of the Dispensary. 
It was at first expected that the decision would be used as 
a cloak for large importations to be disposed of illicitly, 
but the State constables have been alert in watching ship- 
ments larger than the requirements of an ordinary family, 
and few people in the State have thought it worth their 
while to send their orders beyond the State borders. The 
profits from the Dispensary for the last quarter of 1894 
have just been announced, and amount to $151,000. Ina 
State as poor as South Carolina this revenue is very impor- 
tant to the taxpayers. Indeed, it is to be feared that the 
chief reason why the police in most of the cities have 
been so industrious in suppressing private bar-rooms has 
been the desire that their city treasury should not lose its 
proportion of the profits of the Dispensary system. This the 
State Commissioners are authorized to withhold whenever, 
in their judgment, the local police force has been remiss 
in discharging its duty. The only other important tem- 
perance news of the week is the passage of a bill by 
the Michigan House of Representatives imposing heavy 
penalties upon treating. If this law could be enforced, it 
would no doubt effect a great reduction in the amount 
of drinking, and a still greater reduction in the amount of 
drunkenness. But it is difficult to see how the law can be 
enforced so long as private bar-rooms are left open to serve 
as treating-places. 


No matter how good his intentions, the discharged con- | 


vict is more or less a menace to society. Failing to get 
work, forsaken by his old comrades, unaccepted by honest 
people, and standing alone in a busy world, he may at any 
moment go back tocrime. To save him from this possi- 
bility is not only to save an individual man, but also to 


save society. We therefore feel abundantly warranted in - 


presenting to our readers in this State the needs of the 
Prison Association of New York. It has dealt with 
158,000 individual cases, and through its efforts has vastly 
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improved the penal systerf’.. Some years since, there was 


a Home of Industry im the metropolis for discharged pris- 


oners, a place where temporary work and temporary shel- 
ter could be given to men who were seeking employment. 
This Home became encumbered with a mortgage, and its 
work was discontinued. It was offered to the Prison Asso- 
ciation, and the Association was ready to take it, paying 
one-fifth of its debt if the other four-fifths could be raised. 
Though making a great effort, the Trustees found it impos-— 
sible to meet these conditions, and it was finally decided 
that the Association should develop a similar work in its 
own building in Fifteenth Street. To do this requires 2 
fund of $20,000. $2,500 is already m hand; $17,500 
must therefore be raised. It is not too much to ask of 


charitable people that this society be “ome in its efforts 


for public safety. 


Despite the failure of the New York Legislature to pass 
the Police Reorganization Bill, the police force in New York 
City is being rapidly reorganized, thanks to the excellent 


Police Commission appointed by Mayor Strong. Last 


week witnessed the retirement of Inspector Williams, 
whose career had for years been marked by rapidly 
increasing private wealth and rapidly diminishing public 
reputation, and this week has witnessséd the resigna- 
tion of Superintendent Byrnes, whose resistance to the 
work of Dr. Parkhurst’s Society made every reformer 
feel that police reorganization must begin at the top. The 
failure of the Legislature to give adequate powers to the 
New York City Commission made it necessary for the 
Commission to accept resignations instead of making 
removals. The result is that each of these officials retires 
upon half-pay, which in Superintendent Byrnes’s case 
amounts to $3,000 a year. Of the retired officials Super- 
intendent Byrnes still enjoys the better reputation. When 
the municipal conscience was satisfied with the protection 
of life and property and the prevention of crime, he was 
constantly lauded as “the finest police officer in the world.” 
In fact, only three years ago this superlative was often 
applied to his entireforce. But when Dr. Parkhurst began 
his work of requiring the police to enforce the laws 
against vice, instead of making the non-enforcement 
of these laws the source of private revenue, Superin- 
tendent Byrnes was soon found to be the head 
of the most corrupt branch of the city administration. 
When the corruptness of his subordinates was proved, to 
the amazed disgust of the entire Nation, Superintendent 
Byrnes claimed ignorance of the conditions of his depart- 
ment, and his direct complicity with the league of law- 
enforcers and law-violators was never proven. But, admit- 
ting all that he claimed, the man who was either so igno- 
rant or so indifferent to such corruption was not a fit 
man to remain at the head of the department. For his 
retirement the community is especially indebted to Mr. 
Roosevelt, whose conduct in his present office is justifying 
the high hopes of municipal reform awakened by his resig- 
nation of his place on the National Civil Service Commis- 
sion to accept that on the local Police Commission. 


Municipal reform is one of the first political issues of the 
day, if not absolutely the first. Nearly one-quarter of the 
people of the United States live in cities of over eight 
thousand inhabitants. A political issue which concerns 
the moral and sanitary well-being of. one-quarter of the 
population of the United States is not insignificant. The 
cities have always ‘set the fashion which rural communities ~ 
have followed. In them are published the great newspapers, 
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from them come the great books, and in their pulpits are 
the most potent preachers. Rome rules Italy ; Berlin rules 
Germany; Paris, France; Edinburgh and Glasgow, Scot- 


land; London, Manchester, and Birmingham, England. © 


Municipal corruption in this country means corruption of 
the whole country, and political reform in the cities means 
political reform throughout the country. For these reasons 
we count the problem of municipal reform the foremost 
problem of our time, and it is also in many ways the most 
difficult. What is the function of the city? What of the 
State? What is the line of limitation between the two? 
In general it may be said that government belongs to the 
State and local administration to the city, but the line of 
distinction between government and administration is diffi- 
cult to draw. If we were ever so desirous to secure the 
best city government, it would still be difficult to do so, and 
we are not united in that desire. The corrupt influences 
are powerful and the political indifference is great. In 
such a movement as the present one, a movement which is 
rather a spontaneous spirit of uprising against corruption 
and despotism than an organized and well-defined policy, 
more light can be obtained from the impartial report of 
experiments and discussions of various points throughout 
the country than in any other way. We publish elsewhere 
in this week’s issue the latest news of municipal reform 
movements in various cities; we hope to follow up 
these reports with others of like character from time to 
time in this endeavor to give our readers a systematic 
account of municipal reform movements; and we invite 
their co-operation by means of local information furnished 
through letters, pamphlets, and newspaper reports. 


Somewhat cognate to this municipal reform movement. 
in its various phases is the organization of a National 
Christian Citizenship League, with headquarters at 153 La 
Salle Street, Chicago. The general object of this League 
is declared to be “to educate the public conscience and to 
secure a more generous appt for all movements which 
make for public welfare.” Its theological assumption is 
that Christ’s redeeming work is social as well as individual ; 
that. the object of Christianity is, and its effect should be, 
purity in politics, peace in industry, and, in general, the 
development of human brotherhood. Its specific aim is 
to organize similar leagues throughout the country for the 
purpose of securing honest candidates, fidelity in the exe- 
cution of the laws, the extermination of the saloon, the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, the study of social wrongs and 
the application of social remedies, and, in general, “the 
reign of whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good repute.” Readers of The Outlook 
interested in this movement are invited to send for pam- 
phlets to the League. From the documents before us, 
we judge this to be an endeavor to extend the principles 
and methods both of the City Vigilance League and the 
Good Government Clubs in a reform movement throughout 
‘the country. It should be added that the League requests 
all preachers interested in social and political reform to take 
this as the themé of their sermon on Sunday, June 30, 
just preceding the Fourth of July. 
| 
President Stanley Hall, of Clark University, has recently 
made the statement that only about one-tenth of the 
ministers of the United States, including all denomina- 
tions, had received college and university education... He 
did not say that only one-tenth are educated men; for of 


course he would recognize that many who had not been 
trained in the schools had received other education which 
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is equivalent ; but, after all allowances are made, the fact 
still remains that a great majority of Christian ministers 
in the United States have received training neither in col- 
lege, university, nor theological seminary. If a Christian 
minister is simply a Christian worker, this would be a fact 
of no special significance, since men, by virtue of the new 
birth, are supposed to become workers in the spirit of 
Christ for their fellow-men. But ministers are more than 
workers ; they are teachers of divine truth, and a teacher 
can never properly discharge his duties without thorough 
training. The statement of President Hall, reduced to its 
simplest terms, is, therefore, this: only about one-tenth of 
the ministers of the United States have been suitably pre- 
pared for their work. In that fact is found the secret of 
much of the discord which prevails in the Christian Church. 
An eminent New England pastor used strong language 
when he said, “ An uneducated ministry is the scourge of 
the Church,” but it was not too strong. The effect of the 
false teaching and the unworthy ideals which come from 
those whose chief qualification for the offices which they 
fill is a certain fatal fluency of speech, is often greater than 
the good accomplished by the churches to which they 
minister. We have no desire to minimize the value of the 
service of the consecrated men who, under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, have filled the pulpits of our land. 
We have called attention to the lack of training, not for 
the purpose of blaming those who are doing the best they 
can, but rather to urge upon the Church the necessity of . 
making the best provision for the training of her ministers, 
and also to urge all ordaining bodies to refuse to set apart 
as teachers of Christian truth those who have not fitted 
themselves for the work of the ministry. It may be well ques- 
tioned whether a distinction between those who work and 
those who teach should not be more generally recognized. 
A license to exhort, as in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
may be readily granted to one who should never receive com- 
mendation asateacher. Education is no compensation for 
lack of spiritual power; but, on the other hand, the most 
ardent spirituality is no compensation for lack of that 
systematic preparation which every man should receive 
who presumes to interpret to his fellow-men the things of 
God. 
& 

The Ohio Congregational Association. has recently 
adopted strong resolutions against lynching, and called 
upon other religious bodies to do likewise. These resolu- 
tions were prepared by Dr. Washington Gladden. We hope 
they will be taken up and reaffirmed by all the representa- 
tive assemblies of the various denominations in our country. 
The following are the resolutions : 


“ Recognizing the influence and responsibility of the churches for 
developing and maintaining right public sentiment, we express our dis- 
tress and alarm at the growth of lynch-law in our country. We com- 
mend the civil authorities of Ohio for their efforts to restrain mob 
violence, and urge them to continue to use effective measures to pre- 
vent our State being ever again humiliated as it has been by the three 
lynchings in the last two years. 

“We call upon Christian churches and Christian poeple to resist in 
every possible way the disposition to take the investigation of criminal 
charges out of the hands of regular courts and transfer it to the excited 
action of mass-meetings or mobs. Especially do we call on religious 


_ bodies in the Southern States to make their voice heard for law and 
| 


order. 

“ Many executive and judicial officers in the South have spoken 
clearly and emphatically on thesubject. We believe that if the churches 
are equally outspoken, a rapid development of sentiment may be 
expected in favor of order and of such prompt legal investigation and 
punishment of crime as will speedily bring better security of life and 
person in all the land. 

“On this matter of such great and pressing importance we request 
our next National Council to memorialize ecclesiastical bodies in all 
parts of the United States.” P 
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Gresham 
The death of Secretary of State Walter Q. Gresham will 


“give a shock of surprise to the general public. Lawyer, 
soldier, judge, reformer, politician—he has carried into 
every post he has occupied high ideals, and has pursued 


them with undeviating purpose. In this respect he has 


_ been a typical “independent.” Up to the fall of 1892 he 
SS was a consistent Republican, and an influential one. In 
Indiana politics he represented distinctively the independent 


and reform movement. When in President Arthur’s Cabi- 
net, he favored a revision of the tariff and a reduction of 
the duties, in the interest of an economical administration ; 
and when, in 1892, the Republican party finally committed 
itself to the McKinley policy of a permanently prohibitory 
tariff, he was among those who led in the great revolt 
which . resulted in Mr. Cleveland’s election. On the 
latter’s inauguration the independency of both men 
was signalized by the fact that the former, a lifelong 
Democrat, selected the latter, a lifelong Republican, as 
Secretary of State. The defects of his administration of 
that office have been the defects of his virtue—his 
idealism has sometimes so dazzled his eyes that he 
has failed to see all the conditions of the problem with 
which he had to deal. The strong conviction that America 
had largely contributed to the revolution which dethroned 
the Queen of Hawaii inspired a very noble ambition to 
undo the wrong and put her on the throne again ; but this 
ambition was not tempered by a wise recognition of the 
indubitable fact that the wrong was one chiefly to the 


people, not chiefly to the Queen, and that a second undis- 


guised intervention in the affairs of that island could not 


Pane but would only repeat, the wrong involved in the 


supposed first intervention. Hostility to that spirit of 
Jingoism which would convert the Nation into a bully 
anxious to display its strength has sometimes brought 
the Administration perilously near a display of National 
weakness. But these have been the incidental defects of 
a man who had the temper of a reformer rather than that 
of a statesman, and, surrounded by men who were too 
much politicians, was himself too little a politician. The 
purity, the disinterestedness, the moral independence of his 


_ life, remain a noble and inspiring example. He has written | 


a chapter of biography which the country will not willingly 


suffer to die. When the mistakes of a sometimes unwisely 


chivalric spirit in foreign administration are forgotten, it 
will be, let us hope, remembered that during the twelve 


years of his judicial career as United States District Judge | 


no decision of his was ever reversed; that his famous 
decision in the Wabash cases in 1886 seta precedent of judi-. 
cial control of railroads since followed by more cautious 
spirits; and that his exclusion of the Louisiana Lottery 
Company’s matter from the mails, when he was Postmaster- 
General, was the first vigorous and successful blow in that 
battle which has ended in so great a for National 
honesty and honor. 


An Ecclesiastical Boycott 


The Presbyterian General Assembly has declared a boy- 
cott against Union Theological Seminary. This, in a sen- 
tence, interprets to the lay mind its extraordinary action of 
last week. | 


—~An ancient law of the Church, adopted when ministerial 


education was largely afforded by apprenticeship under a 


single minister, provides that students shall place them- 
selves under some “approved divine” of the Church, and 


under the care of the Presbytery, which was supposed to 


disavows responsibility.” 
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exercise acertain supervision over the course of instruction 
pursued. The law is rarely put in operation. The great 
majority of the students enter some theological seminary, 


and the “care of the Presbytery” is generally little more 


than nominal. But the majority of the General Assembly 


have availed themselves of this ancient law and passed a — 


resolution instructing the Presbytery of New York not to 
receive “‘under its care, for licensure, students who are pur- 
suing or purposing to pursue their studies in theological 
seminaries respecting whose teachings the General Assembly 
This is simply a circuitous and 
not very honest way of saying that the Presbytery should not 
license any students who pursue their course at Union The- 
ological Seminary, that being the only one “‘ respecting whose 
teachings the General Assembly disavows responsibility.”’ 
We call this a boycott. It differs scarcely at all in form 
and not at all in spirit from the vulgar boycott of the market. 
Its spirit is precisely the worst phase of trades-unionism 
imported into the Church. The trades-union does not ask 
concerning a workingman, Is he sober, industrious, diligent, 
intelligent, skillful? But, Does he belong to our union? 
If he does, we will forbid his discharge. If he does not, 
we will forbid his employment. At least we will not work 
with him, nor deal with men who employ him. This is 
precisely the spirit of the General Assembly. It does not 


propose to ask concerning any man, Is he orthodox in his 


faith, thorough in his scholarship, consecrated in his 
spirit? But, Does he belong to our union? If not, we 


will do what we can to prevent his employment. Under 


this resolution the question is no longer the fitness of a min- 
ister for the ministry, but his relation to the ecclesiastical 
machine. 

It is true that the Presbytery may license the graduate 


of Union Theological Seminary notwithstanding this res- 


olution. But it will be justified in refusing a license, 
though not explicitly required to do so. 

What will be the effect of this resolution on Union 
Theological Seminary? That will depend on the response 
which the Seminary makes to the resolution. Unquestion- 
ably the boycott will drive from it the timid and the place- 
hunters ; and there are, unhappily, not a few such in the min- 
istry. On the other hand, it will not, of itself, attract to 
the Seminary the brave and the independent. Men will 
not go to an institution of learning simply because it is boy- 
cotted. Union Theological Seminary will lose the mechan- 
ical, professional, ecclesiastical students. It must do 
something vigorous to secure the spiritual, the independ- 
ent, the scholarly. It must broaden its course and enlarge 
its scope. It must make its curriculum and its methods 
those of the university. It must be more modern, more 
independent, more progressive—not less so. Compromise 
is impossible ; it must either surrender oradvance. It has 
wealthy friends. They should reply to this resolution by 
increasing the endowment and enlarging the teaching force. 
They should do this at once, by creating a chair, if neces- 
sary, and filling it with such a recognized representative 
of progressive Christian scholarship as Dr. Bruce, Dr. 
Denny, or Dr. Dods. There is money enough in the 


liberal Presbyterian churches of the city of New York, 


and there ought to be vigor and prescience enough in 
the Board of Trustees, to make the Union Theological 
Seminary such a Theological University, so abreast the 


best thought of the age, that no man of any school of 


theology, who is ambitious to be a leader of thought, 
could afford to be without at least one year spent within 
its walls. The crisis—and in our judgment it is a crisis 
for the Seminary—calls for no half-hearted, timid, apolo- 
getic policy, but for one which will make the Seminary at 
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once recognized as a leader of progressive thought and in 
. the use of progressive methods. | | 

What will be the effect of this resolution on the Presby- 
terian Church? Probably the effect will be very slight. 
Presbyterian ministers who have no opinions of their own 
will continue to repeat by rote the opinions they have 
borrowed from others; Presbyterian ministers who e 
opinions of their own will continue to expressthem. ‘Rhat 
liberty which is the inalienable right of every prophet will 
continue to be exercised in Presbyterian pulpits. The 
descendants of Calvin and Knox will not muzzle their lips, 
nor think themselves disloyal to their Church because they 
are loyal to God, truth, and their own conscience. And 
even the young men whom this threatened boycott keeps 
away from Union Theological Seminary will read Dr. 
Briggs’s books, in a vain endeavor to find the dangerous 
heresy in them. 

For the world does move, whatever the Pope may think 


or say. 
The Question Before the Court 


~The comments on the Supreme Court of the United 
States for its decision in the income-tax case, in certain 
public journals, seem to us to pass the bounds of legiti- 
mate criticism. The Supreme Court is not infallible, 
and its members are probably not superior to the influence 
of personal sympathies, and even political predilections ; 
but the fact that the division of the Court was not along 
party lines indicates that, in this decision, it was free 
from partisan influences. Of course, the question at issue 
was a doubtful and difficult question, or it would not have 
been raised. It can neither be assumed, on the one hand, 
that Congress palpably, flagrantly, and openly set the 
Constitution aside; nor, on the other, that those who be- 
lieved that the income-tax law transcended the powers of 
Congress desired to impose upon the legislative depart- 
ment of government limitations which were not imposed 
upon it by the organic law of the land. Fair-minded men 
must recognize the fact that there was a real question to 
be submitted and determined—the difficulty of which is 
emphasized by the division of the Court. 

But fair-minded men ought also to recognize clearly just 
what the question was which the Court had to decide. 
This was not whether the income tax was wise, reasonable, 
just. It was not whether levying the tax would be a public 
- benefit, or setting the tax aside would be a public injury. 


It was not whether Congress ought to have the power to. 


levy such a tax, nor whether the tax: itself was just and 
equable, nor whether it bore unjustly on the rich, nor 
_ whether setting it aside would bear unjustly on the poor. 
These were questions for the Legislative Department. 
With them the Supreme Court had absolutely nothing to 
do. ‘Some of the arguments as they appear in the conflict- 
ing opinions of the Court had no place in those opinions, 
and should have been omitted.. The question, though dif- 
ficult, was perfectly simple. a 
The people of the United States have conferred on Con- 
gress certain limited and defined powers, and have reserved 


to the States all the powers not thus conferred. Recog-. 


nizing the fact that it would be sometimes difficult to de- 
termine what powers had been thus conferred and what 
reserved, the people further agreed that if any such ques- 
tion should arise it should be submitted to a tribunal 
known as the Supreme Court of the United States. Among 


the powers which the people refused to confer upon Con- 


gress and reserved to the States was the power to levy 
direct taxes unless they were levied in proportion to the 
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_ loyally, without grumbling or fault-finding. 
- conditions are such that the people of the United States 


gol 


population. Whether the income tax was a direct tax 
was a question on which the people of the United States 
were divided in opinion. If it was a direct tax, Congress 
had no more right to levy it than the English House of 
Commons would have. It was not a power conferred upon 
Congress. This was the question, and the only question, 
which the Supreme Court of the United States had to de- 
cide. It may be that the lack of this power is resulting 
very unjustly to the poor. It may be that the exercise of 
this power would operate very unjustly on the rich. Those 
considerations have absolutely nothing to do with the 
question submitted to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It had no right to confer power; it had no right 
to take poweraway. Ithad only a right to determine what 
power the people of the United States had conferred on 
Congress and what they had reserved for themselves. The 
decision of the Court on this question ought to be accepted 
If the changed 


think Congress should have the power to levy a direct tax, 

they should amend the Constitution and confer the ‘power. 
But it is neither manly nor honorable for contesting parties 
to submit a question to arbitration, and then for the de- 
feated party to scold at the arbitrators because they have 
not decided according to his notion. 


A Needed Lesson 


The voters of this country are beginning to learn the 
lesson of recent events. Men become so strongly attached 
to parties through conviction on National questions, through 
sentiment and association, that they are reluctant to believe 
that the leadership which they have followed in National 
affairs is uncertain or treacherous in municipal affairs, 
and that they must cast about for new instrumentalities 
of reform. The events of the past few months prove 
that municipal reform is not to be hoped for at the 
hands of the politicians of either of the great parties. 
The reform movement successfully carried through in 
this city last autumn, largely under Republican leadership, 
has been temporarily set back, under Republican leader- 
ship at Albany. The will of the people has been flagrantly 
disregarded, and everything has been done at Albany, under 
the lead of the Republican boss, to thwart and defeat the 
reform movement. This will not discourage genuine re- 
formers, but it emphasizes the lesson that reform need not be 
expected under the leadership of either of the party machines. 
There is no more hope from the Republican than from 
the Democratic machine. There is one of two ways, and 
éonly one of the two, in which moral reform can be worked 
out; either of them is revolutionary. One is revolution 
within, the other is revolution without, present party organ- 
izations. But it is absolutely certain that reform can be 
wrought out only by a spirit which cares more for moral 
victory than for party ascendency, and prefers to wreck 
the party rather than to see it subordinated to personal and 
selfish ends. So long, to illustrate, as Republicans prefer 
Republican ascendency under such men as Platt and 
Lexow to Democratic. ascendency under such men as 
Shepard or Fairchild, so long as Democrats prefer Dem- 
ocratic ascendency under such men as Hill or Croker to 
Republican ascendency under such men as Strong or Sax- 
ton, so long the machine will rule the party. Whenever 
the rank and file within the party prefer defeat to dishonor, 
and regard every corrupt victory as worse than defeat, they 
will destroy the machine, and rot before. How in any 
particular locality this overthrow of the machine can best 
be accomplished will depend upon circumstances; the 
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main thing is that it should be made the one objective 
point of all honorable men in both the great parties. 


Sometimes this result can best be accomplished by a re- 
‘form movement within the party ; sometimes by scratching | 


the ticket ; sometimes by an independent movement. But 
merely to vote for one party machine in order to defeat 


_ the other, is to leave the same corrupt power on the throne, 


and simply shift the scepter from one hand to the other. 
The Life of the Spirit 
Vision and Duty 


Some of the most sincere and genuinely religious spirits 


of our time are not only tormented by doubts, but are seri- 


ously perplexed in matters of action in consequence. They 
suffer not only in mind, but in character as well ; for they 
are irresolute and uncertain at times when definiteness of 
purpose and conviction are essential for efficiency. A man 
cannot be undecided in mind without being undecided in 
action, and one of the worst results of doubt in honest 
souls is loss of power through indecision. ‘I have had a 
much better education than my father had,” said a young 
man of high aims not long ago, “and I am sure I mean 
as well by the world. But I have not the ring of his moral 
nature ; I cannot strike such blows as he struck, because the 
things I am doing do not seem so important to me as they 
seemed to him. My convictions are not so deep, nor are 
they so fixed.” A good many men of the best kind would 
say something like this if they were to speak the truth 
about themselves. They have high purposes; they have 
the power of consecration and of sacrifice; but they are 
not quite sure enough about the things they believe in to 
throw their lives into them, and a man can do nothing 
greatly who does. not put his whole heart into the work. 
The artist who is not quite persuaded that his art is worth 
the best that is in him may do some brilliant things, but 
he will never do the immortal thing; the man who is in 


doubt about the authority and value of his moral stand-— 


ards and ideals may be pure and honest and loving, but 


he will never pour himself like a healing stream into the 


arid places of the world. 


The doubting mood which becomes permanent and 
blighting is a matter of volition and life, and is, therefore, 
within the range of responsible attitude and action; but, 
aside from this aspect of the matter, there is a principle 
involved of which we are often forgetful : a man is respon- 
sible not only up to the level of his convictions, but also 
up to the level of his highest vision of truth. In other 
words, we are morally bound not only to live up to the 


_truth we are certain about, but also to the truth we believe 


in our best moments. The author of that suggestive little 
book, ‘‘ An Experiment in Altruism,” has put this thought 
very effectively in these words: “I suppose that we are 
bound to answer back in the act to every question we ask. 
We must rise to the level of our loftiest inquiry. The first 
suspicion we get of immortality makes us responsible for 
it; henceforth we must win it for ourselves.’”? These words 
impose a duty which some of us have failed to recognize ; 
we have lived as if we were morally bound to harmonize our 
lives with the truths which were clearly revealed to us, but 
we have treated the hopes and visions of our best moments 
as if they had no claim upon our action. As a matter of 
fact, we are to be judged, not by the standards of our aver- 
age thought, but by those of our highest thought. The 
moment a noble idea comes into our minds, the standard 
of our action is advanced to its level; henceforth we are 
bound to act as if it were truth. If, in our best moments, 
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we believe in immortality, then, even in our moments of 
uncertainty about it, we are bound to live as if we were 
immortal. It may still be to us an open question intellect- 
ually ; it is no longer an open question morally. We are 
to be judged by our best thoughts, because er» mark the 
lines of our possibilities. 


This truth, once clearly seen, simplifies life immensely. 
It adds immeasurably to our responsibility, but it clears 
the path of a great deal of obscurity, rids the spirit of a 
great deal of confusion, and puts us in the way of making 
the most and best of ourselves. We are not bound to 
settle all open questions at the start; we are bound to live 
the best life we can conceive of: we are not bound to 
have clear and definite ideas about all points which per- 
plex us; we are bound to be loyal to our highest hopes 
and visions. A man who has once stood on the summit 
of a mountain and looked over a wide stretch of country 
cannot plead the immunity of ignorance when he has re- 
turned to the valley and the great view has become a mem- 
ory; he may not see the landscape beyond the boundaries 
of the valley at the moment, but he as seen it, and he is 
responsible for that knowledge. The inspiring moments in 
which we see life in noble relations and moving to immor- 
tal ends merge into thé common day, but they leave their 
impress on us and they hold us to the duty which is fast 
bound to every revelation of truth. 


And this simple duty of living up, not only to what we 
can prove to be true, but to that also which we hope to be 
true, opens a straight path to the actual demonstration of 
truth. A great deal of the doubt and depression which 
weigh upon and blight men and women in these closing 
years of our century is due to lack of action. The man 
who tries to solve the problem of life by observation or by 
thinking exclusively, only makes it more perplexing and 
oppressive. Such men imprison themselves in intangible 
but impassable circles, and continually return upon them- 
selves in a torture of questioning. We cannot think out 
the problems of life in advance; we must act as well as 
think. For action liberates the power that is in us, puts 
us into normal relations with life, and gives us a sense of 
reality, a power of sympathy, a clearness of insight which - 
we can never get if we stand outside the mysterious exist- 
ence which reveals its meaning through experience in a far 
deeper and more vital way than through thinking. No 
man understands men until he has lived with them, suffered 
with them, and loved them; no man knows what is in life 
until he has mingled with it, borne its burdens, felt its sor- 
rows, and striven with its tasks. Some of us are like ships 
rotting at the wharves, because we doubt the accuracy of 
the charts and refuse to risk a voyage to any port. If that 
were the alternative, it would still be better to sink in mid- 
ocean, with the consciousness of having put the ship into 
her element and given sail and seamanship their normal 
opportunity, than to drop piece by piece at the dock— 
out of the dangers of action, it is true, but in the peril of 
certain decay. But that is not the alternative; it is not a 
choice between ignoble reality and baseless vision ; it is a 
choice between the revelations of the valley and those of 
the mountain. To live as if our highest hopes were true 
is not only to part with uncertainty and to bear our part 
manfully in the great struggle of our day ; ; it is also to 
lift ourselves to the level on which our visions cease to be 
visions and become realities. 

Be 
The date of the Recreation Number of The Outlook has been 


changed from June 8 to June 15, owing to certain delays incident to 
the mechanical production of the issue. It will be worth waiting for. 
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Hartford’s Literary Corner 
By Arthur Reed Kimball 


“Literary centers” are 
commonplaces, at least as 
a figure of speech. A “lit- 
erary corner” is a novelty. 
Hartford’s “literary corner 
is not a figure of speech. 
It is an actual corner, the 
corner of Farmington Ave- 
nue—one of the principal 
residence avenues of the 
city—and Forest Street, 
which at present has only 
a few houses on it, and 
seems to end in a wood. 


Mark Twain 

‘‘on” be not too restrictive, 

too suggestive of exactitude and city blocks—live four 
persons eminent among American writers, and a fifth who 
is a successful playwright and actor. These five are Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Charles Dudley Warner, Mark 
Twain, Richard Burton, and William Gillette. | 
Charles Dickens, in describing Yale’s “ old brick row” 
among the elms in the 
heart of New Haven, 
said that it gave the 
effect of the coun- 
try and city “ meeting 
half-way and shaking 
hands.” The phrase 
accurately describes 
the effect of Hart- 
ford’s “literary cor- 
ner.” It is in the city 
—onlya short ten min- 
utes from the railway 
station by a trolley-car 
—and yet it seems in 
the country, for the 
wide expanse of woods 
beyond the Gillette 
place looks more than 
a park, for_it appears 
unbroken. It is, in- 
deed, an ideal spot 
for the home life of 


\ 


‘ 


authorship — almost 
too ideal to be easily 
appreciated as an 


actual fact, for in this 
world of incongruities 
the poet, the essayist, 
and the novelist too often inhabit a wilderness of brick. 
_ Hartford’s “literary corner ” is uniquely ideal in another 
way. It attests how full of neighborly comradeship and 
intimacy may be the lives of persons of positive convic- 
tions and great individuality, exposed to all the possibili- 
ties of irritation from the artistic temperament, through 
long years of close and constant association. For these 
five literary homes are so near one to the other that, while 
Mr. Warner cannot shake hands out of his window with 
Mr. Clemens or Mr. Burton, 


the other by the proverbial 
stone’s throw. It is to be 
doubted whether a parallel 
can be found to-day to this 
literary propinquity any- 
where else in the world. 
Like all ideally perfect 
things, the “corner” came 


deliberate design, but was 
the result of natural attrac- 
tions and friendships. Mrs. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 


On this corner—if the word 


no one is separated from 


into existence through no- 


Stowe’s ‘“ Topsy ” furnishes an illustration, for it “ growed.” 
Any description of the life of the “corner” ought to 
begin with Mr. Warner, for, in a sense, he is its founder, 
since it was the fact that he chose the spot for his home 
which, in one way or another, led the others, except Mr. 
Gillette, to choose it too. Charles Dudley Warner is no 
a man of about sixty-seven, and has lived in Hartford fot 
more than thirty years. By birth he is a Massachusetts 
man. He was educated at Hamilton College, where he 
formed his friendship for Senator Hawley. After prac- 
ticing law for a time in Chicago, he went to Hartford at 
Senator Hawley’s solicitation. They both soon became 
connected with the Hartford “Courant,” and in it they 
both still retain an interest. : | 

For years Mr. Warner was simply a hard-working jour- 
nalist. He knows by experience how wearisome and ex- 
hausting is its Sisyphus-like drudgery, the beginning to 
get to-morrow’s paper ready before to-day’s is off the press. 
He wrote a large share of the ‘‘Courant’s ” editorials, he 
‘‘ did ” its book reviews, and he saw to the numerous odds 
and ends of work which fall to the lot of the general editor 
on a high-class provincial paper, where the staff is small. 


\ 
‘ 
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Residence of Mark Twain 


The “Courant ”’ did not issue a Sunday edition—it does 
not now—and this was Mr. Warner’s opportunity, for Sat- 
urday was a half-day. So on Saturdays he devoted himself 
to purely literary work. The papers he then wrote attracted 
no little attention when they appeared in the “ Courant.” 
They had the delicious humor and fine finish which have 
since won for Mr. Warner his unique place among Ameri- 
can essayists. He was advised to publish them in book 
form, but the search for a publisher proved to be long and 
discouraging. They were submitted to James. T. Fields— 
the firm was then, unless memory slips, the famous house 
of Ticknor & Fields—and he promised to bring them out 
if Henry Ward Beecher would write ‘an introduction to 
them! This Mr. Beecher readily did, probably through 
the good offices of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and “‘ My 
Summer in a Garden” became the book of theday. None 
of Mr. Warner’s succeeding books, it is superfluous to add, 
needed any other introduction than the author’s name on 
the title-page. Years of escape from the harness followed, 
of travel, of opportunity to observe life amid all sorts and 
conditions of men, and now, at a: time of life when .many 
begin to drop the pen, Mr. Warner is giving us new evidence 
of the range of his powers by his work asanovelist. What 
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a remarkable example of 
constant development 
his career has proved! 
Mr. Warner’s home is 
supposed to be on For- 
est Street, but it is back 
in the woods, and has 
to be reached by a walk 
running by Mr. Burton’s. 
It is a large Queen Anne 
house, and as you enter 
it you are impressed by 
the sense of personality. 
Its spacious hall wel- 
comes you at once. On 
the left are the recep- 
tion-room and music- 
room, on the right is a 
dining-room, _ recently 
enlarged.. These last 
two rooms are charac- 
teristic ; for Mrs.Warner 
is as devoted to music 
as is her husband to lit- 
erature, and both are 
devoted to hospitality. 
Everywhere is rare bric- 
a-brac, the spoils of their 
extensive travel. For ex- 
ample, Persian mosaics = 
are set in the bricks over the dining-room fireplace. It is 
superfluous to add that books are “ spilled ’’ everywhere. 
What the Warners are to Hartford’s social life is not 
among the things that can be told. Well-known literary 
people are their constant guests, and bright talk and new 
ideas find natural expression in the congenial atmosphere. 
For all this as much is due to Mrs. Warner, a cultivated 
and kindly woman of the world, as to her husband. Her 
Wednesday evenings, when she is at home informally to 
her friends, are a delight to all lovers of music. There is 
often then a chance to listen to some celebrated violinist 
or ’cellist from New York or elsewhere, although oftener 
the attraction is simply the skill of the hostess and her 
guests. There is never the least suggestion 
of a “function” about these Wednesday 
evenings. Mr. Warner may wander in, cigar 
in hand, or he may betake himself to some 
room upstairs, where he can be by himself. 
This informality is characteristic of the life 
of Mr. Warner. He does not believe in 
‘“‘airs.” He keeps no coachman and no 
butler, not because he cannot afford to, but 
because they are to him superfluities. Noth- 
ing that is esthetic or artistic appeals to 
him invain. Nothing that is conventionally 
“elegant” attracts him for that reason. _ 
One who knows them simply from their 
books would hardly expect to find Charles 
Dudley Warner and Mark Twain personal 
friends. This is largely because Mark 
Twain made his success as a writer by don- 
ning the cap and bells, and the world will 
not listen to him when he tries to take them off. This is 
the penalty of his success. His friends know him, for 
example, as a man with strong views on theology ; as a man 
who conducted a very successful Browning class; as a 
man whose talk is racy and intense, packed full of original 
ideas and quaint conceits—the talk of a prose-poet. His 
very voice is a delight, especially when he reads Browning, 


in its rich fullness, despite that hesitating drawl, which 


most of those who have heard him in public carry away 


with them as the determining impression—a something 


that adds infinitely to the unexpectedness of his humor. 
Perhaps his voice is at its best in his own drawing- 
room. Certainly when he gets at one at close hand, his 
intensity being accentuated by his bold features and iron- 
gray hair, one ceases to think of him as Mark Twain, 
funny man.” 


Charles Dudley Warner 
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Residence of Charles Dudley Warner 


Mark Twain’s decision to go to Hartford was a case of 
business expediency. He had previously written ‘ Inno- 
cents Abroad,” and he chose a Hartford house, the Amer- 
ican Publishing Company, for his own publishers. They 
issued his books for many years; then he tried the experi- 
ment of being his own publisher, and recently failed; and 
now the original house is again handling his books. So 


' Mark Twain settled in Hartford, primarily to be near his 


publishers. But there were other reasons, among them 
the fact that his wife (who was Miss Langdon) was an 
Eastern woman and desired to live in the East, and the 
fact that he and Mr. Warner were personal friends. They 
had written “The Gilded Age” together—on which was 
based a play in which the immortal “ Colonel 
Sellers ” gave a new phrase to current talk 
—as far back as 1873. 

After settling in Hartford, it was natural 
that Mark Twain should choose Mr. War- 
ner for his neighbor. His house is at the 
corner of ‘the corner,” one may perhaps 
say, and is more em évidence than any of 
the other residences, both because it is on 
Farmington Avenue and because it is 
larger and odder. It is a rambling, irregu- 
lar structure of red brick with white points— 
the pattern of a Mexican adobe. It has a 
big, roomy hall and a fine library. Its prin- 
cipal peculiarity is that its kitchen is on the 
street. Its principal feature is its fine bill- 
iard-room on an upper floor, where, when > 
Mark Twain is at home, he can usually 

| be found, and always smoking—the only 
place where he doesn’t smoke, positively, is in church— 
perhaps the cue in hand, to which he is devoted; or 
perhaps filling his desks with clippings, of which now © 
they are overfull; or perhaps hard at work on a new 
book; or perhaps out on the little balcony, gazing and 
thinking. 

To his family Mr. Clemens is devoted—his wife and three 
daughters. The fact that his children are all girls lends 
point to the “item,” which every once in a while goes the 
rounds of the press, quoting some bright saying of ‘‘ Mark 
Twain’s sons.”’ From the rear of the house is a lovely 
vista of a little stream seen through thick foliage. Ona 
moonlight summer evening the’veranda commanding this 
view is the gathering-place for the family and their friends. 
The young ladies bring their banjos, and jolly music adds 
its charms to those of the scene, no one entering more 
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heartily into the enjoyment of it all 
than Mr. Clemens himself. 

- Like all men of true genius, Mr. 
Clemens retains a good’ deal of the 
boy’s simple directness and heartiness 
in expressing a feeling. This little 
incident may be in point: A dear 
friend, who had been sick for a long 
time, on his first ride out drove by 
Mark Twain’s residence, and waved a 
hand to him ‘as _he stood on the lawn. 
Off came Mark Twain’s hat, and high 
in air it was thrown with a loud hurrah. 
It was a thoroughly typical, character- 
istic act. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, who is 
eighty-four this summer,.moved to the 
“corner” not far from the time that. 
Mark Twain built his ‘house there, 
Mrs. Stowe having formerly lived in . 
another part of the city, from which.she was driven by 
the encroachments of factory life.. For a number of 
years she was a thoroughly enjoyable neighbor, adding 
attraction as well as distinction to the “corner.” Of late 
years, as is generally known, her mind has been clouded. 
Cruel stories of her violence have appeared in the papers. 
The simple fact that she may be seen almost any day ram- 
bling around in the woods in search of flowers, of which 
she is very fond, with but one attendant, a woman, com- 
pletely refutes current newspaper sensations. Asa matter 
of fact, Mrs. Stowe’s physical health has not been better 
for years than it is to-day. With her two unmarried daugh- 
ters she lives on Forest Street in an attractive brick cottage, 
painted gray, three doors from Mr. Burton’s. Unfortu- 
nately, the copyright of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has run 
out, and her income is thus considerably reduced. But, 
owing to the careful management of her affairs by her son, 
the Rev. Charles E. Stowe, she still has enough for com- 
fortable living, including copyright receipts from her other 
books. 

The home of Richard Burton, the poet, is most attract- 
ive outside and in. It is modeled on an old-fashioned 
New England farm-house, with broad lines and modern 
touches, its shingles stained. Readers of Charles Dudley 
‘Warner’s “‘ Golden House ” will remember that while Hen- 
derson, the man of stocks, was building a typical house of 
gold for Carmen, Jack and Edith were building a cottage 
by the sea, a literal “golden house,” for when the sun 
struck its shingles at a certain angle they looked all of 
gold. Mr. Warner’s idea came from certain — effects 
of Mr. Burton’s house, 
and so that house in > 
a way gave a name to 
the story. And the 
sunshine is not simply 
a matter of shingles, 
for it floods the home 
—a cheery place for 
all who are its privi- 

_ leged guests. With its 
hospitable hall, its 
drawing-room running 
the entire length on 
the side of the woods 
—a room that has an 
effect of spaciousness 
from the pillars, the 
open fireplace, the bay 
window, and the ab- 
sence of doors—and 
the dining-room across 
the hall decorated with 
Dutch china, it is a 
house that “ opens up’’ 
most attractively. Up- 
Stairs over the draw- 
ing-room is Mr. Bur- 
ton’s study. From one 
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window his outlook is one of apparently 
unbroken wood, from another he catches 
glimpses of the near-by homes of Mr. 
Warner and Mr. Gillette. No study 
could be more ideal for creative work. 
‘And it is a place where he works, where 
he writes editorials and book reviews 
for the Hartford “ Courant,” and where 
he prepares lectures on literature which 
are in request all over the State, not to 
speak of the production of his poems 
and essays. Favored in his wife, in his 
friends, and in his surroundings, Mr. 
‘Burton may apparently count on many 
years of fortunate labor, for he is now 
only thirty-six. As has been said, he 
is Hartford-born, his father being the 
late Dr. N. J. Burton, perhaps after Dr. 
; Bushnell the foremost preacher of the 

gity. As a boy he played constantly 
on iat was then the “ Nook: Farm,” now the “corner.” 
Mr. Burton bought the site of his home from Mr. Warner, 
moving there at the earnest solicitation of both the 
Warners. He fits admirably into the simple, cultured 
social life of the neighborhood. 

In an old-fashioned, roomy stucco house, just a step 
from Charles Dudley Warner’ 's, lives Mr. Burton’s boy- 
hood’s friend, William Gillette, the actor and playwright, 
when he is at home, which is seldom. Just now he is off for 
a long absence. The house belonged to his father, Fran- 
cis Gillette, and is the home of Charles Dudley Warner’s 
brother George, who married William Gillette’s sister. The 
actor’s own den is thoroughly characteristic of the man 
who takes a vacation all by himself in the Carolina country, 
in a cabin which he built for himself, and in which every- 
thing, from the wooden plates up, was fashioned by himself. 
This is only another way of saying that William Gillette is 
‘handy with tools.” His den in the Gillette homestead 
is unique—a room at the top of the house, out of which one 
looks on tree-tops and squirrels. From the door, with its 
device for a latch which pulls down instead of lifting up, to 
the curiously carved chair in front of the desk with a hun- 
dred-odd drawers for storing literary effects, the deep, cush- 
ioned window-seats and many-mullioned windows, the wood- 
work of natural Georgia pine, and ceiling paneled in the 
same, the rugs that strew the floor, and the water-colors 
and lithographs from ‘scenes in his plays which hide the 
walls, everything is so unusual and the general effect is so 
startling that on a first visit one has eyes only for the room 
and its furnishing. In spite of his frequent absences, Mr 
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Gillette contributes an original element to the life of the 
 corner.”’. A clever talker and a good comrade, he has 
much to talk about, many points of view to compare ; for 
his experience of the stage has been varied, as he has 
known its every side from that of the barnstormer up. 

Yet he is withal a self-contained man, one who is, if need 
be, sufficient unto himself. This means that he has gone 
below the surface of things, that he has thoughts to give 
and values thoughts in return. 

_ In defining the relation of this little group of people of 
letters—and of some others who do not live on the “cor- 
ner ’”—to the social life of Hartford, it is noteworthy that 
Hartford’s social life receives from their influence a certain 
seriousness of tone, a purpose not Philistinely over- -de- 
fined, which is lacking to social life in many American 
cities. Indeed, in the average American city, society is 
often reduced to the young people who dance, the older 
people who play cards, and the very rich people who feed 
—that is, give expensive dinners. On the other hand, 
social life in which “ improvement ”’ is the stridently domi- 
nating note is apt to prove anything but social. The 
natural, cultivated manner of living, without affectation 
and without elaboration, where ideas are welcomed and 
all that is genuinely ennobling in art, music, and liter- 
ature finds a place for itself, leads to that ideal association 
which is really the best society, a society for maturity that 
redeems from the absorption in money-getting: and mere 
materialism. In such institutions as Hartford’s “‘ Monday 
Evening Club,” for example, of which Horace Bushnell 
was the chief founder, where the leaders of the bar, the 
men of affairs, and the professors of Trinity College meet 
the representatives of letters, a few ladies being included, 

hs seen the direct working of this leaven i in its most obvious 
orm. 

_ It is also noteworthy, to return to the ‘“‘corner,” that 
three of those living there—Charles Dudley Warner, Mark 
Twain, and Richard Burton—entered literature through the 
gateway of daily journalism. It is sometimes claimed that 
the spirit of journalism and the spirit of literature are so 
alien, even antagonistic, that one who chooses the first 
must give up all aspirations after the second. But to the 
cases of Charles Dudley Warner, Mark Twain, and Richard 
Burton may be added not a few others ; for example, Richard 
Watson Gilder, William Dean Howells, Eugene Field, 
Richard Harding Davis, H. C. Bunner, and Joel Chandler 
Harris. As journalism develops along higher lines, it will 
inevitably draw closer to literature. Then the step from 
the journalist to the man of letters will be oftener taken. 


English University Settlements and the 


Labor Movement’ 
By Percy Alden 


I am constantly being asked the question by social 
reformers, Do you consider that there is any future in store 
for the Settlement movement beyond what is evidenced at 
present? Or, Do you hold that the Settlement movement 
will influence to any large extent the social and political 
reforms which are now on the immediate horizon? There 
is considerable difference of opinion upon the subject. 


We are all agreed that the Settlement can do much for the : 


moral, social, and educational uplifting of our poorer neigh- 
borhoods and the great centers of population. But' it has 
not yet been fully recognized that an altogether new ele- 
ment has been brought into play. 
with the Church, there is need for the development of the 
social consciousness. The individualistic stage has not 
yet passed, though it is passing. We are still in that transi- 
tional period when the great majority of people fail to see 
the importance of quickening the “ civic conscience” and 
healing thé diseases of the body politic by combined effort 
and action. How far the Settlements in England have 

1 ~ 2. This article will be followed by another by Mr. Alden on his impressions of 


American University and Social Settlements. Mr. Aldenis the Resident Head 
of Mansfield House, East London. He is now in this country. 
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potency within them for the solution of our social problems 
it is not for me to say. But I cannot help feeling that if 
at this juncture we take a sound and healthful view of .the 
possibilities latent in the Settlement idea, that at least a 
foundation may be laid upon which the statesmen and 
architects of the future may build a true commonwealth. 

Sir John Gorst, M.P., who lately visited the Settlements 
in America, has expressed the belief that the Settlement 
idea rightly and logically carried out will gradually develop 
a new party which will attach more importance to great 
social reforms than to mere party politics. ‘Social ques- 
tions are ¢he questions,” he says, but, unfortunately, it does 
not pay either party, at present, to emphasize the necessity 
for such reforms or to make any attempt to give them prac- 
tical effect. In an address which he delivered before the 
University of Glasgow, after pointing out the fact that the 
gulf between the rich and the poor has, if anything, widened 
in extent, and that in this growing breach there was an 
immense danger to our modern civilization, he turns to the 
Settlement .in the firm belief that therein lies the hope of 
the common people, and, at the same time, the hope of all 
among the rich who desire to see a more equable distri- 
bution of wealth. What he implies, if he does not actually 
say, is that it.is impossible for the.average man, ignorant 
as he is of the needs and the wants of the poor, to legislate 
on their behalf. The “citizen student,” as we may style 
the university settler, unites in himself'the political philos- 
opher who attacks the social problems of to-day in a scien- 
tific spirit, and the practical philanthropist or economist 
who goes and studies upon the spot the social evils for 
which he is anxious to find a remedy. 

There are some things which it is not necessary to say 
concerning the Settlement movement. It is no longer 
necessary to speak from the subjective point of view of the 
spirit which should animate those who undertake this work. 
Neither, on the other hand, is it necessary from an objec- 
tive standpoint to speak of the great value that attaches 
to this extension of university work among the toilers and — 
wage-earners. All the Settlements in England, as well as 
in America, unite in attaching importance to educational 
work, and some people have even gone so far as to say 
that this was the main purpose for which the Settlement 
was founded. The idea is a fallacious one, and does not 
even apply to Toynbee Hall, that East End college which 
does by far the greatest educational work of any Settle- 
ment in the world. I do not feel personally so convinced 
as Sir John Gorst that the Settlements generally will lead 
the way in social and, political reforms ;: butieven if they do 
nothing more than cultivate the neighborhood spirit and 
create friendly feeling between different sections of society, 


. much will have been accomplished. At the same time, 


beyond all doubt, there is potency in the Settlement move- 
ment for this work of reconstructing society, and, provided 
that the right men are available, there is no reason why 
the policy of municipal reform and of public work, which 
the Settlements now advocate, should not have wide-reach- 
ing issues. 3 
In this article I propose to say a few words in respect 
to the new development in connection with the Settlement 
idea which we see in England, and which will undoubtedly 
spread in America in connéction with the movement for 
municipal reform. The Settlement in England of late has 
adopted the plan of attempting to reach and benefit the 
people through the various local authorities of the districts 
in which they are situated. This development is of com- 
paratively recent origin, but is spreading rapidly—so rapidly 
that every fresh election brings the news that one or more 
of the residents have become public servants, either in 
connection with municipal work, the administration of the 
Poor Law (which, roughly speaking, corresponds to the 


_ work of the United Charities Organization Society), or 


upon the various school boards which now undertake the 


- education of youthful England. For a long time past it 


has been considered a moot point as to how far residents 
at a Settlement were justified in taking any part in local 


_ administration, and some have gone so far as to say that 


such a course is an extremely dangerous one, and likely to 
lead to complications which will injure not merely the 
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Settlement itself, but the efforts of social reformers in the 
locality. Little need be said in our answer to this criti- 
cism. It is mostly extraneous, and seldom comes from 
men who are actually engaged in social work, whether it 
be in East or South London, or in the poorer districts of 
any of our great cities. The practical men have all agreed 
that there is a sphere—which Professor Bryce has styled 
that of “ pure politics ”—to which the social reformer can 
well attach himself, and where his efforts are likely to have 
the most valuable results. If social questions cannot be 
now dissociated from party politics in the minds of men, 
then it proves conclusively the importance of our endeav- 
oring to dissever the two ideas by urging good men with 
disinterested motives to enter the arena of conflict. 


In England it is often more a choice between fairly good 


candidates at an election than absolutely bad, and perhaps 
the main thing is to secure the election of men who have 
just and righteous principles, no matter to what class or 
section of society they belong. It is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred that the progress of social reforms should be 
gradual, even slow, than that public opinion should be 
retarded in growth for many years by flagrant instances of 
corruption. The university or college man in England is 
not, of course, above reproach in this respect, but, on the 
whole, he is too high-minded to make money out of his 
public position. He has also some special qualifications 


for service on a public body. His range of ideas gives. 


him a truer perspective ; his horizon is not so limited in 
extent, and even when he is not a strenuous supporter of 
the labor movement he often gives most valuable help 
where least expected. Questions of sanitary reform, good 
houses, pure water, fresh air, free libraries, and so on, 
require not only men of experience so far as the workmen’s 
needs are concerned, but also men of ideas who can initi- 
ate and who can lay down lines upon which any given 
movement should proceed. The late Professor T. H. 
Green (the Mr. Grey in “ Robert Elsmere”’) was a notable 
illustration of my meaning. There in Oxford was a man, 
a Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, with a 
mind so deep and profound that it has left its imprint upon 
Oxford teaching and upon Oxford schools, and yet, with 
all his learning, he was one of the most practical and pro- 
gressive reformers in the City Council. Knowing the 
municipal history of Oxford at that time and many who 
shared with him civic responsibility, knowing personally 
Green himself, I can confidently affirm that his death left 
a great blank in the Council, and that even to-day he is 


missed by many who knew his worth and felt the force of 


his sterling and robust character. 

What, then, has been done at the Settlements in England 
in the direction either of municipal reform on the lines of 
what Canon Barnett has called “ practicable Socialism,” or 
in connection with other public bodies for the education 
and improvement of the poor? . 

Toynbee Hall in Whitechapel, Oxford House in Bethnal 
Green, Mansfield House in Canning Town, all three in 
East London, have in some measure taken part in the pub- 
lic life of the district in which they are situated. In South 
London the Bermondsey Settlement (Wesleyan) has fol- 
lowed suit, and there can be no doubt that the new Con- 
gregational Settlement at Walworth called Browning Hall, 
under the leadership of the Rev. F. H. Stead, when it has 
found its feet, will enter upon the stage of public adminis- 
tration. Toynbee Hall now touchgs closely nearly all the 
local administrative bodies in Whitechapel. Mrs. Barnett, 
on the Board of Guardians, jealously conserves and watches 
the best interests of the poor, and, though her chief atten- 


tion in Poor Law administration is given to the care of 


pauper children, under her guidance, and owing largely to 
her endeavors, the policy of Poor Law authorities in this 
regard is gradually changing. The example of the Shef- 
field Board of Guardians in building separate cottage 
homes for groups of pauper children, witha “ mother ” at 
the head of each home, is likely to be universally adopted, 
and thus what Mrs. Barnett desires—namely, the entire 
removal of the pauper stigma and pauper atmosphere from 
the lives of these children—is likely to be effected. Two 
members of Toynbee Fall, Messrs. Bruce and Jackson, 
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as members of the London School Board, one of the most 
important of London’s publicly elected bodies, guard the 
interest of the children in the matter of education. They 
are of different opinions so far as politics go, but other- 
wise both have done splendid work for the children. 
Canon Barnett’s right-hand man, Mr. Ernest Aves, has ~ 
lately been elected at the head of the poll to the local 
vestry or council. Under the supervision and control of 
the vestry are the thousand and one things which con-— 
cern the health and well-being of the people—such, for 
example, as lighting, paving, cleansing, and sanitation of 
the streets. In addition to this, Toynbee Hall is kept well 
in touch with the larger and greater interests of London as 
a whole by Mr. Ward, who is a member of the London 
County Council, and who, as an engineer, takes a promi- 
nent part upon the committee which plans for the carry- 
ing out of all London’s street and building schemes, and 
keeps a watchful eye upon the Works Department of the 
Council. | 
Oxford House has not to the same extent engaged in 
public work, but it usually has several of its residents act- 
ing as School Board managers, who are chosen by the 
publicly elected members of the School Board. Among 
them is the Head of the House, who takes a great interest 
in the education of children. Quite recently, at the last 
election, a resident of Oxford House, Mr. Gerald Fiennes, 
was returned as a member to the London School Board. 
Mr. Bailward, who is connected with Oxford House, but 
not actually a resident, is on the Board of Guardians. The 
Bermondsey Settlement takes a great interest in Poor Law 
administration ; and to those who are familiar with the 
English system of socialized relief there can be no doubt 
that the residents do right to attach great importance to 
this work. Both the Warden, the Rev. Scott Lidgett, and 
the Head of the Women’s Department, Miss Simmons, 
serve upon the Board of Guardians. Mansfield House, for 
so young a Settlement, has taken a considerable share in 
public work. It claims as its representatives the Warden 
as a member of the.County Council of West Ham, and 
Miss Cheetham, the Head of the Women’s Settlement, as 
a member, elected now for the second time, of the West 
Ham Board of Guardians. In addition to this, two mem- 
bers of its executive committee have served upon the 
School Board, and the adoption of “ manual training ” by 
the Board is largely due to the action of one of its resi- 
dents, Mr. W. Reason, who was elected Chairman of that 
committee. From an educational standpoint Mansfield 
House also has the great advantage of connection with the 
State Education Department, one of its residents being © 
an Examiner at Whitehall, and another an Inspector. In 
this way the House is kept in touch with the feeling of 
those who have the control of our public education. 
The value of this close relationship between the Settle- 
ment and various public bodies is so obvious that it 
is hardly necessary to do more than mention it, but 
perhaps two instances may be given to show the great 
advantages that the public position confers in the 
attempt to assist and benefit the people. The winter 
before last it was resolved, partly owing to the suggestion 
of Mansfield House, to start relief works for the un- 
employed, and all the publicly elected boards united to 
this end—the Warden of Mansfield House being elected 
honorary secretary. By this means about twenty-five 
hundred men were assisted with work, and thus about ten 
thousand people were relieved. This last winter, owing to 
the continued frost, Mansfield House had perforce, and 
much against its will, to become a great relief center. 
About six thousand persons were fed per day, and many 
hundreds of others assisted more substantially and placed 
upon their feet once more. No better illustration of the 
importance of working with public authorities could be 
given than that of the Free Picture Exhibition lately held 
in Canning Town, East London, under the auspices of the 
West Ham Council, but on the initiative of and organized 
by Mansfield House. The Council unanimously agreed 
to defray all the expense of the exhibition thus organized, . 
and had its reward in the knowledge that in eighteen days 
about 150,000 people, many of them poor in the extreme, 


visited one of the best exhibitions of pictures ever held in 
East London. It is difficult to foretell how great will be 
the effect upon the municipal and civic spirit of the people, 
but the immediate result was most gratifying in every re- 


In the labor movement Mansfield House has perhaps had 
a greater share than most of the other Settlements, chiefly 
for personal and local reasons. The members of the House 
are members of trades-unions, and work in conjunction 
with the Trades Council. The Warden was requested by 
that Council to represent, with Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., the 
cause of the unemployed on behalf of a deputation received 
by Lord Rosebery ; and Mansfield House, at its request, also 
organized the census of the unemployed in Southwest Ham, 
thus discovering that in a population of 125,000 people 
there were 7,000 men out of work even before the frost had 
closed many avenues of labor. This census, no doubt, 
assisted in bringing about the ‘“ Unemployed Committee ” 
of the House of Commons appointed by the Government, 
before which the Warden gave evidence for two days. The 
policy of the Settlement is thus to obtain local and imperial 
legislation for the removal and prevention of the great 
social evils that confront us; and if we are told that this 
means “ paternalism,” we answer, in the words of Sir 
Arthur Helps, ‘“‘ Never is paternal government so needful 
as when civilization is most advanced.” 

At present we are expecting an evil tree to produce good 
fruit, untilled and untended land to produce a rich harvest. 
If this is the soil in which the future generation has to 
grow and develop, will it develop or degenerate? That is 
the question we have to answer, and, having answered it 
in the only way possible, let the resident at the University 
Settlement continue to take an interest even in the petty 
details of local administration or the unattractive person 
of the casual laborer ; for, as Wordsworth says, 


He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he has never used ; that thought with him 


_Is in its infancy. 


An Edinburgh Twilight 
By Clinton Scollard 


The west was veined with amethyst. The towers, 
The grim gray towers that pierced the chill gray air, 
Throbbed on a sudden with a pulse of bells 
That underneath a kindlier apse of heaven 
Had seemed miraculous with melody 
Serene and silvery. But now their torgues 
Smote cold and melancholy, as is the chime 
At midnight from a headland where the sea 
Surges with broken sobbings. Through the peal, 
In mirthful treble from the throngéd park, 

. Sounded the children’s voices as they played— 
The voices of the children of the poor. 


Seeing them roll and romp upon the grass 
Around the fountain, flinging bursts of shout 
As buoyant as the opal jets of mist 

Tossed feathery from a score of gushing mouths, 
Heavy upon the boding heart there fell 

The irrevocable sadness of the years, 

The pathos of the ever-hasting days. 

Not bigger with the burden of their gloom 

Were the bleak, bristling bastions high above,— 
The castle with its memories of red wars,— 
Than the on-coming, over-frowning years. 


Joy hung its transient halo round the heads 

Of those that frolicked. Haply one of them, 
Scaling the iron bounds of circumstance, 

Would win the walled rose-gardens of the rich; _ 
But, ah! the others! To their bed of birth 

No gracious fairy came with glamoured gifts, 

But that grim trinity, Toil, Want, and Woe, 

Who bore for guerdon—anguish of the flesh 
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And spirit-numbing travail of the soul, 
With but a tiny candle-flame of love 
To light the vista to the darkening end, 
And even this to many an one denied. 


Up through the deepening violet of the dusk 
Still rang the childish voices. 
To the ear 

Of one intent upon the volumed sound 

Of grand orchestral music, from the mesh 

Of chords harmonious will sometimes leap 

A single strain, and thrill the being’s core, 

And burn the brain like fire, or soothe like prayer. 
_So from the blended mirth-shouts soared a note 

That distance, or the foolish freaksome wind, 

Warped to a plaint of such tense misery 

That tearful fancy fitted it to words. | 

Thus did it seem from out the mouths of babes 

Unguessing yet the heirdom of their birth 

This supplication quavered up to God,— 

“ O pity Thou the children of the poor !” 


Here as Exiles Mourn”’ 


By Caroline T. Willis 


Some half-dozen meager plants growing, or existing, in 
sterile earth from the New York back yard on whose 
parched, brick-girdled ugliness they looked, the entire col- 
lection replaceable by thriving duplicates for less than a 
dollar, to their mistress they were priceless: high-born 


‘exiles when she herself was in a hopeless mood, glorious 


ambassadors from ‘demi-Paradise’’ when things went 
well. 

She was a person of few friends, this little Miss Prosser, 
and to her these were friends, more than kith, more than 
kind. Now and then one of the elder pupils at the school 
where she taught her beautiful old-fashioned penmanship 
came to see her; oftener a fellow-worker in the great par- 
ish to which, from its Queen Anne ancestry, she had 
attached herself, penetrated to the “far West” third-rate — 
boarding-house where she had now, these many years, been 
passed on, old and shabby with the old and shabby furniture, 
from landlady to landlady. To her eyes the long drawing- 
room, with its carved Carrara mantelpieces, and lofty, once 
gilded ceiling of heavy plaster moldings, had an air of stately 
distinction. The pitiful Ichabod-cry which the whole neigh- 
borhood so loudly uttered to those who could hear was 
dumb to her. She had boarded there with dear mamma 
in the long-ago days when private houses, ay, and private 
houses with men-servants and much-used horse-blocks, 
were the rule in West th Street, and to her con- 
servative mind the gentility.ard air of fashion remained, 
though the Bleeckers and DePeysters and Livingstons 
had gone ; and in such a neighborhood she was glad to be 
found by those whose interest led them to track her to — 
her lair. 

If the girl or the Sunday-school. teacher were of a rever- 
ent or enthusiastic nature, more particularly if she proved 
to have traveled, Miss Prosser would take her away from 
the sitting-room splendors of white and gilt framed cheap 
etchings and Mexican marble tables to the third-floor back 
hall bedroom where she lived her life. And when the 
guest had crossed the threshold, she would be amazed to 
see (unless she had had a hint given her by some previous 
visitor) her hostess turn and make a sweeping courtesy to 
a large engraving of Queen Victoria which hung, sur- 
mounted by the Union Jack, on the door. 

‘*T am English, my dear girl,’’ Miss Prosser would say, 
with a half-proud, half-deprecatory smile. Her unmarried 
callers, by the way, were all girls up to sixty. “My papa 
was from Winchester, officially connected with the Cathe- 
dral—not exactly of the Chapter. And well he remembered 
the burial of Miss Austen. You perhaps have read her 
works? Ah, they are very old-fashioned now, but I like 
them, and they tell me so do others—so do others. But 
when my papa first heard her name it was only as that of 
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a connection of the Knights of Chawton and Godman- 
stone, who was to be buried in the north aisle. Yes, he 
was from Winchester, and in 1826 he came out to this 
country with his young wife, also from Hampshire, and 
here I was born; but, my dear, being born here does not 
make one an American, no matter what the American Con- 
stitution may say, nor the birth-registers. All the water of 
Hudson cannot wash the English blood out of my body. 
I am her Majesty’s humble and loyal servant, and while I 


live she has one throne-room in New York City. So I 


bow to her throne, as you saw.” | 

Then came the introductions. “Ifyou are fond of plants, 
my dear Miss Jinny,” or “ Miss Mary,” as the case might 
be, ‘you may find a few here of interest.” 

= first a fairly flourishing bit of English ivy was pro- 
duced. 


‘‘From Windsor Castle, my dear. A young friend of 


mine nipped it off herself when the guide was not looking. © 


I am sure my good Queen cannot miss it, and it is such a 
satisfaction tome! . From the home of my Sovereign Lady 


and of Albert the Good, the prison of James I. of Scotland, 


where he saw Joan Beaumont, where the Royal Martyr is 
buried, and where that dear excellent King George used to 
walk on the Terrace. Fancy, my dear girl, only fancy 
what earth this little plant has grown in! I declare, noth- 
ing—not ‘ Mangnall’s Questions’ itselt, hich people don’t 
study now as they did when I was educa! d—makes history 
so real to meas this half-yard of Englishi y!- Should you” 
—with a persuasive tone whose relucta ‘e was apparent 
only to herself—‘“ should you value a lea!, my dear ?” 

The guest of the moment, not to hu’t her patriotism, 
usually said “ Yes,” and threw the sprig in the gutter on 
leaving. I think the reverse of Ophelia’s words is true, and 
to the noble mind poor gifts wax rich when the receiver 
proves unkind, and that the flouted bits of glossy green 
were more beautiful than rare emeralds as they lay, a waste 
of love and reverence, in the dust and scattered garbage 
of the neglected street. : | 

Then there was a sickly willow, forlorn as the captives 
of Babylon remembering the banks of “Sabrina fair,” 
whence it had been reft when only a spray of early pussies. 
Its presentation was always accompained by a quotation 
from *“Comus” and a reference to Arthur Hallam’s ashes, 
which led on to perhaps the most unique plant in the collec- 
tion, an onion from Farringford. 7 

Miss Prosser and those who sat long in her tiny room 
could have wished it something more suggestive of the last 
great Laureate, more redolent of : 


The garden that I love, 


or of Maud’s acacias and roses; but an onion it was, and 
would not be’ dignified into a lily, nor even into a Shake- 
‘spearean leek, Its only claim to consideration besides the 
place of its birth lay in the fact that, for an onion, it was 
of a good sort, and as such had been given by an under- 


gardener at Farringford to a friend who kept a market- — 


garden at Jersey City, near the home of one of Miss Pros- 
ser’s fellow-teachers. She acquired it asa seedling, but, 
learning its history, felt compelled to pass it on to the 
little writing-mistress, whose joy over it was worth many 
onions. To be sure, it had gone through many hands, and 
perhaps had never been touched by Lord Tennyson at all, 
but doubtless its brethren had ministered to his needs, had 
even, perhaps—-since onions are said to stimulate the brain 
—helped in the production of “Crossing the Bar” or 
other of the later lyrics. 

_ Stratford had been represented by a primrose, which, 
after refusing for two springs to blossom in an alien land, 
had retired underground. Miss Prosser said it would leave 
out in March, but there was an appearance of “ calm de- 
cay” about the stock, when closely inquired into, which 
made her assertion a triumph of faith.. There were another 
lvy from Brantwood, a periwinkle from Addison’s Walk at 
Magdalen College (despite the minatory board which calls 
down the vengeance of Presidents and Fellows on all 
pickers and stealers in that twice-hallowed path), a stalky 
geranium from Bemerton. There had been others—a 
parsley fern from Helvellyn, a baby oak from the Isle of 
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twelvemonth. 


Thanet (great-grandson possibly of that under which St. 
Augustine preached at Ethelbert), seathrift from 


Sheer Tintagel, fair with famous days ; 


but the high, pure mountain air and depth of soil and 
wild sea-winds necessary to their growth were not to be 
had in Miss Prosser’s hall bedroom. And though she put 
stones from the prolific back yard about the fern, and even 
went to Coney Island for salt-wet sand for the dainty thrift, 
both perished quickly, and the oak followed them within a 

The visitors who were stolid, or slightly mocking, or 
inattentive, never heard of these losses, nor all the histo- 
ries of the survivors: how dear Miss Brown had ventured 
to ask for this, though of course not acquainted with the 
owners of the place; how kind little Emma Rogers had 
carried that in a basket all the way from London to Liver- 
pool, for fear it should get wilted in the luggage-van. 

Above all, to no one did Miss Prosser ever tell the 
secret of the Seidlitz-powder box which stood on a bracket 
below the Queen’s portrait and the Union Jack. 

Not until Margaret Hildyard came and unlocked the 
door of her old heart. They had got acquainted at church, 
where Miss Prosser always bowed “for religion” to the 
habitués who sat near her; and one day, when cable-cars 
were most rampant and carriages and trucks rather less 
in line and policemen less in evidence than usual at Twenty- 
third Street, Margaret found the little old lady making wild 
and abortive attempts to cross. Her own handsome face 
and imperious mien got her consideration from that “ one 
of our finest ” who had been lounging against a lamp-post 
observing Miss Prosser’s plunges and retreats, and when 
he had piloted them over they walked on together, Miss 
Prosser’s agitation and gratitude lasting her till they had 
encountered and safely passed the lesser perils of the dark 
Sixth Avenue crossing. They would have broken forth 
afresh had not Margaret by chance spoken of the London 
“refuges.” This called forth such a flood of questions 
and exclamations that nothing remained but for Margaret 
to go all the way with her, answering, instructing, I fear 
perhaps bragging a little, as good travelers sometimes do. 
So much delight was given on one side, so much satisfac- 
tion received on the other, it was impossible the conversa- 


tion should not be continued. Miss Prosser begged the favor 


of a call; and the firstrainy afternoon following, Margaret, 
in her Cording mackintosh, made her courtesy to the Queen 
and her bow to the Exiles, ay, and kissed one of them— 
the last shriveled brown leaf of the Stratford primrose. 

‘“‘T always kiss the first primrose when I am in England 
in spring,” she said. “I think we have no flower here 
quite so dear and dainty, do you?” And Miss Prosser, 
who had never seen a primrose, and knew little of Ameri- 
can spring flowers save such hardier ones as found their 
way to the venders’ stalls in Twenty-third Street, and whose 
scanty holidays for sixty years had been taken in the dri- 
est, most flowerless months, stoutly answered, “ Indeed 
you have not.” | 

And then it was, “ Tell me, Miss Hildyard, were you 
ever at —— ?” or, “When you were at’’—such a place— 
“did you do this? did you see that?” until at length, after 
long descriptions of royalties, great preachers, May-songs 
and Christmas carols, cricket-matches and poets’ graves, 
Margaret exclaimed, ‘‘ But, Miss Prosser, you must go 
yourself some day !” 

Then it allcame out. The dream of a lifetime, the hope 
of the last fifteen years, was to be realized, God willing, 
soon. ‘‘In the next luster, perhaps,’ said Miss Prosser, 
who loved a good word. “ Please God, in five years’ time 
I can go. I shall have the money by then. I am told 
that people cam travel on less than ten dollars a day, but 
I am allowing that sum. I don’t think I cou/d travel 
third-class, and second is of course out of the question. 
I could not risk sitting with a lady’s maid or a footman, 
my dear.” | 

Margaret thought she had seen Miss Prosser rubbing 
shoulders with less exalted individuals, but she said nothing. 

“IT could not stay very long; indeed, my duties would 
not admit of more than four months’ absence; but, like 
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\. Moses, Miss Margaret, I have.a great yearning to see my - 


promised land before I die. I think I shall; I think my 
good God will permit it. I have wished it so long. But 
if he does not”—then came the secret of the Seidlitz- 
powder box. | | 

‘‘Oh, my dear young friend, I had not meant to tell 
this! You will not repeat it, nor laugh at me?. Perhaps, 
since I should have been obliged some day to tell some 
- one, it is providential that I have been led to tell you. 
You may see to it.” 

And Margaret promised, and cried a little, and laughed, 
and heartened the old lady up with much such comfort as 
Dame Quickly gave to Falstaff ; but she did not forget. And 
she came often again to the little hall bedroom, and they grew 
great friends. And when spring came, it was not Miss Pros- 
ser’s primrose that Margaret saw push up its crisp, crimped 
leaves and perfumed sulphur-colored flowers, but tufts and 
hedgerows and woods full of them in bowery Devonshire. 

Miss Prosser was not envious nor discontented. The 
‘luster’ was only begun. She had all her passage-money 
yet to earn and tuck by in the Dime Savings Bank. Mean- 
while, though she missed her lovely Miss Margaret, she had 
her letters, and Margaret was to bring her more plants. 
And she talked to the Exiles as though they were birds, 
and trotted about in the dog-days as in midwinter, because 
“‘ Englishwomen are great walkers,” and read some faded 
old Murrays and Baedekers which she had picked up at a 
book-stall, and went to church every Sunday and saint’s 
day, and prayed from her English Prayer-Book for “ our 
most gracious Sovereign Lady, Queen VICTORIA,” instead 
of for the President, though she “‘ dared say he needed 
praying for,” and was happy, waiting. 

And the Seidlitz-powder box stood on the little bracket, 
waiting, too. 

And one day, after a de-“igh¢ful letter from Margaret, 
which had perhaps gone a little to her head, for it told of 
an ideal house near Winchester which, when the great year 
came, Margaret meant to rent, and where she intended 
Miss Prosser to spend one whole month of her Sabbatical 
four, while, like their dear Miss Austen’s incomparable 
Mrs. Elton, in a barouche-landau, they would explore the 
parental county of Hants—after this too ecstatic and ex- 
hilarating parenthesis, before she had come outside its 
dreamy barriers into common, prosy life, she did not guzte 
hear, or she did not guzfe see, and she was struck down, 
cut, battered, tossed aside, by one of the cable-cars which 
she had never been able to make up her mind to ride in. 

And when the little friendless writing-mistress had been 
buried from the mission chapel near her boarding-house, 
where she never went even on rainy days, because it was 
not so much as a grandchild of the great Queen Anne 
church, the landlady sold her few books and hung Her 
Majesty’s portrait in the parlor between Mr. Gladstone’s 
(whom Miss Prosser hated) and Washington’s, and the 
servants emptied the flower-pots on the dust-heap in the 
back yard, where only ailanthus seedlings grew; and the 
contents of the Seidlitz-powder box went there too—all 
but the sealed paper which lay on top, inside the cover. 
That they kept to laugh over with their friends the milk- 
man and the grocer’s assistant. On it was written : 

‘*‘ English earth, to be buried with me when I die.”’ 


% 
In the Interest of Education 


By Lillian W. Betts 


To Good Government Club “E,” of New York City, 
the council of confederated clubs assigned the public 
schools. The work was begun in the spirit of inquiry and 
not of criticism, and resulted in the belief that women would 
be of invaluable assistance in the work assigned to the 
Club. In December, 1894, the Club announced that an 
association of women was being formed to awaken interest 
in education and to furnish associate workers. That body 
of associated workers later organized as the Woman’s 
Association for Improving the Public Schools. 

_ The Association was composed of women who, for the 
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most part, had not been interested in the affairs of the city, 
but whose civic pride had been awakened and moved to 
activity by the recent revelation of the misconduct in 
municipal affairs in New York, and who believed that 
protection and growth had their roots in education that 
would enfold every child within the limits of the city. 

At a recent meeting held at Columbia College the pre- 
siding officer stated the purposes of the Association : 1. It 
desires to secure room for every child to attend school 
during school hours, both sessions. 2. That the most per- 
fect sanitary conditions that science and money can secure 
shall be secured in all public-school buildings and grounds. 
The first essentials to life and health are pure air and good 
light; these are the right of every child. 3. Playgrounds 
for children. Recreation and freedom of movement are 
necessary to every child, and the possibility for these must 
be given at the place where the children pass at least one- _ 
half of their waking hours. Playgrounds must be secured. 
for the children of the public schools, as so few have even 
yard privileges in their own homes. 4. The Association, 
knowing that in order to secure the highest good of the chil- 
dren the relations between the teachers and the Association 
must be personal, are endeavoring to establish that relation. 
Only by knowing the teachers, and through them the con- 
ditions under which they must work, can the Association 
accomplish the object for which it is striving, the improve- 
ment of the schools. 5. The teachers must be supplied 
with the necessary tools for the accomplishment of their 
work. Economy is a good thing, properly exercised, but 
economy secured at the expense of efficiency is gross 
extravagance. Some of the facts as to the conditions 
under which teachers must work reveal what cruelties are 
tolerated in the public schools of New York. Ignorance of 
those conditions is not an excuse for their existence, and 
only adds to the sum total of criminal negligence that is 
accumulating at the door of every intelligent citizen. 

It was found that there were teachers who have classes 
numbering forty, fifty, and even seventy-five. The best 
authorities agree that thirty is the highest number that 
should be tolerated in any one class-room, and that twenty- 
five is a number that permits of much more thorough work 
and far more healthful conditions. ‘To-day there are 
schools in which five children are sitting on seats designed 
for two. The best medical authorities agree that every 
child should have a seat entirely to itself. Not only are 
the seats overcrowded, but they are not adapted to the 
children, and the desks oftentimes are not adapted to the 
seats. Dr. H. D. Chapin, who is an authority on school 
hygiene, says that curvature of the spine is one of the many 
serious results of compelling children to sit for hours on 
seats and at desks that are not properly adjusted. Investi- 
gation brought out the fact that there are hundreds of 
children in the schools of the city who are compelled to 
work with slate and pencil on their laps, the class-rooms 
not being furnished with desks. The inadequate and un- 
sanitary condition of the clothing-closets is a well-known 
fact. The present system of putting the outer clothing in 
air-tight closets is making in every class-room an incubator 
for the development of the most contagious and dangerous 
of children’s diseases. This has been stated with authority 
many times during the last few years. 

The Association discovered that the children who should 
have the best buildings, the best opportunities for education, 
have the poorest. In the sections of the city where there are 
the poorest homes are the poorest school buildings. In 
the sections of the city where the children are compelled 
to become wage-earners at the earliest age, the schools are, 
for the most part, so overcrowded that hundreds of chil- 
dren are attending half-day sessions, and all the classes 
are overcrowded even then. Many of the children in 
these schools have to be taught to use English, thus in- 
creasing the difficulties of the teaching and of holding the 
classes up to the required standards of the Board. The 
requirements are the same from the teacher whose forty, 
fifty, sixty children come from homes where the English 
tongue is never spoken, as from the teacher whose pupils 
never hear any tongue but English. The importance of 


_language-lessons to children growing up in homes that 
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are as thoroughly Russian, Polish, Italian, German, as 
though in their native lands, cannot be overestimated. 
How can language have its proper place among foreign- 
born children unless special provision is made to meet 
the special needs of this constantly increasing class? The 
Association hopes to influence the system of education so 
that it may be adapted to the needs of the children whose 
social conditions ‘and. environment differ: so greatly; it 
wishes to put the best educational‘opportunities and hygienic 
conditions where the home provides the child the least 
advantages in these two directions. Two important bills 
have passed the New York Legislature—the School Census 
Bill and the Playground Bill. The demanding of the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of these bills is part of the future 
work of the Association. — 

- In addition to the investigations made by the visitors 
appointed by the Association, which have resulted in re- 
ports which are kept on file for examination at the rooms 


of the Association, lectures by specialists in education — 


_ have been given to the members on Friday afternoons, 
looking toward their equipment for the work they have 
undertaken. Certain conclusions as to the aims toward 
which the Association must work have been reached. The 
number of school buildings must be doubled; more land 
must be secured for the use of the children. The number 
of pupils in classes must be greatly reduced, so that the 
teachers may have opportunity to accomplish the work 


‘required, and that the children may receive personal atten- 


tion, impossible in the present overcrowded classes. _ 

Investment in the education of the children is the best 
4nvestment a State can make; it is the one investment 
that means economy in the maintenance of courts, jails, 
hospitals, workhouses, and '‘reformatories—the one invest- 
ment that guarantees stability to a nation founded on 
-democratic principles. | 

It. is an important fact to the whole country that the 
metropolis of this great Nation stands twenty-sixth on the 
list of cities in her expenditure per capita for the educa- 
tion of her children. It is time the mothers were aroused. 


The Family a Social Center 


“TI do not know why members of a family, whenever 
they are left alone, should settle down to talking about dis- 
‘mal family topics,” says Mr. Woodberry in “The Errant 
Wooing ;” and the reader wonders with him. When the 
family is left alone the tendency is to resolve itself into 
a critical body, a committee of ways and means, or an 
executive committee. It is only in a rare instance that 
the impersonal, outside matters that would lead and control 
the conversation of a body of friends control the family 
conversation ; and yet nowhere is the gift of conversation 
so valuable as when the family is alone. We take it for 
-granted, even between mothers and daughters and fathers 
and sons, that the fact of blood-relation makes exchange of 
courtesy, approval, encouragement, and common interest 
‘obligatory. The family circle should never be a stage 
for the display of bad manners, ill temper, and. lack of self- 
‘control. One sometimes hears it said that it is the duty 
of the mother to create this atmosphere of sociality in tHe 
home. It is a common duty. Family life is a conglomer- 
ate, a many-sided crystal, and to be perfect it needs the 
contribution of good temper, good manners, and sympathy 
ifrom the members in their relations toward each other and 
toward the family as a whole. Watch any family where 
there is a common intellectual interest—a family spoken of 
as a musical family, for instance—and see how the mutual 
relations differ from those of the family where each member 
has separate and individual interests apart from the others. 
Character commands as much respect from the individual 
members of a family as it does from the world at large. 

What we need in the hurry and rush of to-day more than 
anything else is family life in its perfection, and that we 
can have only when each member of a family contributes 
his or her share towards its beauty, peace, and intellectual 
development. Family life should be the social center for 
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each member of that family, the place where each ‘can — 


bring his friends with freedom, and the place where his 
friend will receive a ready welcome from: all because of 
the friendship existing between him and a member of that 
family. While all may not be able to find the same 
bond of sympathy or the same common interest, because 
the stranger is the friend of the one he should be received 
sympathetically by all. Life is more than meat, and the 
body is more than raiment, but too often the family life 
seems to accept the two facts. of food and raiment and 
exclude all others ; and where this is done one always finds 
the elements of unrest, dissatisfaction, criticism, and lack 


of sympathy. 


The Care of Letters 
By Helen Marshall North 


Not many years ago, in a far Western town, a lady 
teacher in the academy of the place was swept from a 
point of rock while bathing, and was drowned. She was 
without immediate family, and in the boarding-house where 
she had resided but a short time an inconsiderate land- 
lady threw out into the rubbish-heap a large parcel of old 
letters found among the dead teacher’s effects, and the 
passing school-children gathered up and read the story of 
the woman’s girlhood, courtship, and unhappy marriage, 
as told in these letters. 

In this instance, happily, there was no one to be injured 
by this indelicate unveiling of heart-secrets, for the husband 
had long been dead; but the rude lesson was taken to 
heart by many in the community. In scores of homes 
boxes of old letters were looked over and destroyed. Few 


who had heard the fate of the dead woman’s letters were | 


willing to run the risk of having their own cherished cor- 
respondence thrown to the winds for the gaze of the curious. 

More than half a century ago, a young mother, writing 
a long, confidential family letter from her distant new home 


to the group of sisters still living on the old homestead, 


escribed in detail, and with unnecessary harshness, the 
faults of one of her children, a young son, and declared 
that, so aggravating were his faults, she sometimes 
almost lost her affection for him. As time went on, the 
nervous, restless, ungovernable youth outgrew the faults of 
his boyhood, which were largely the result of his lack of 
health, and became the much-beloved son, reliable, tender, 
and generous, the heart’s comfort of the mother’s declin- 
ing years. 

Long after the mother had been laid away to rest, this 
letter fell into the hands of the son, and caused him many 
a bitter pang of regret. 

A good lesson for writers and readers of letters follows 
from these true incidents. The recipient of a confidential 
letter owes it to the writer to destroy, at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, any lines which could injure or cause un- 
happiness to any one, if the letter were to be lost or pass 
into other hands than those for which it was mtended. If 
it be desirable to preserve the contents, it is far better to 
make an abstract of the dangerous letter, in one’s own 
writing, with the time of receipt and any other necessary 
data, and file it away for future reference, after destroying the 
original copy. Few recipients of letters pay strict heed to 
the injunction “‘ burn when read.” The vicissitudes of life 
in our country are so numerous that the housekeeper has 
little reason for assurance that her own private box of 
letters will never fall into the hands of strangers. 

It is quite safe to include a general overlooking of cor- 
respondence with the semi-annual or monthly house-clean- 
ing, or any change of residence; and superfluous papers of 
every sort would then naturally be relegated to the fire, for 
this is the only destroyer whose work can be depended 
upon. | 
_ Letters written by a hand now folded in the silence of 
the burial-casket should receive that careful respect which 


we would wish accorded to our own when left to the care — 


of strangers. If no loving friend or relative remains to 
receive and cherish these messages of the years, let the 
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flames devour them rather than permit them to fall into the 
hands of the indifferent or unfriendly. 


The Unauthoritative Voice 


One of the difficult things to control in every organiza- 
tion is that of the voice of the injudicious member—the 
one who fails to see that, while liberty is accorded to each 
one to express his own views, no one has the right to speak 
for the organization unless he has been selected by the 
organization to be its voice. Complications are constantly 
arising because of the unauthorized declarations of mem- 
bers prominent in organizations. | 

One of the first and most necessary committees of any 
organization banded together for local or National advance- 
ment is a committee, chosen by that organization for its 


absolute knowledge, judicious temper, and command of 


language, to express the views of that organization to the 
public. The members should be made to see that the 
voice of authority is not the voice of the individual mem- 
ber, but the voice of the whole body which chooses to select 
one to express its purposes, to outline its plans. Often 
have organizations been put in absolutely ridiculous rela- 
tions to the public because vanity has controlled a member 
who has spoken without authority; antagonisms have 
been aroused that it has taken months and even years to 
overcome because some one outlined a policy of his own 
and voiced it as the policy of. the organization, thereby 
creating active opposition where indifference had prevailed, 
and this because of misrepresentation. Women’s organiza- 
tions more than men’s suffer from this. The public press 
is a tremendous engine of power. It should always be 
treated with the respect that its power demands. It is 
not a light and trifling matter to put one’s self on record in 
the public press, and it becomes a much more serious mat- 


ter when one puts on record an organization without the 


authority of that organization. 

Nothing shows social training and moral development 
more clearly than the attitude of each member of an organi- 
zation toward the public. By its individual members it 
stands or falls, and if there is not loyalty enough in the 
organization for it to ask always that it should be repre- 
sented by the best voice at its command, rather than that 
the personal vanity of the individual member shall be grati- 
fied, then it oughtto die. The pity of it is that those who 


know what it could do if always. represented by..its best 


voice must suffer with the weak one who has made an altar 
in life and erected on it the idol I. 


% 
The Hygiene of the Eye 


By Louise Fiske Bryson, M.D. 


A few simple rules carefully obeyed will do much to pre- 
serve the eyes in health. Light and color in rooms are 
important. The walls are best finished in a single tint. 
Windows should open directly upon the outer air, and 
light is better when they are close together, not separated 
by much wall-space; not distributed. Light should be 
abundant, but not dazzling. It should never come from 
in front, nor should sunlight fall upon work or the printed 
page. Never read or sew in the twilight, after an exhaust- 
ing fever, nor before breakfast. Look up frequently when 
at work and fix the eyes upon some distant object. Break 
up the stretch of wall by pictures that have a good perspec- 
tive. These rest the eye, as does looking out of a window. 

When at work on minute objects, rise occasionally, take 
deep inspirations with the mouth closed, stretch the body 
erect, throw the arms backward and forward, and step to 
_ an open window or out into the open air for a moment. 
Two desks of different heights are valuable for a student 
or writer, one to stand by and the other to sit by. Plenty 
of open-air exercise is essential to good eyesight. Some- 
times it is impossible to cure eye troubles while patients 
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stay within doors in furnace-heated rooms. For proper 
vision, printed matter should not be less than fifteen inches 
from the eye. Often it is the optician whose advice is 
sought when the eyes become troublesome. The optician 
is a mechanic who manufactures spectacles and eye-glasses. 
But an oculist is a professional man who has spent years. 
of study in various branches of medical science, in order 
to be capable of remedying defects of vision. Because this 
distinction is not well understood, hundreds of eyes are 
kept maimed and suffering, and incalculable damage is 
done every year. | | 

The general tone of the nervous system has much to do 
with eyesight. Prolonged or excessive study frequently 
has pain or poor vision asa symptom. The use of tobacco 
may bring about defective vision, and alcohol sometimes 
destroys it utterly, owing to nerve-inflammations that it 
sets up. City life, with shut-in streets and narrow outlook, 
favors the production of errors in vision. When looking 
at distant objects, the normal eye is at rest. ‘To see near 
by, muscular effort is required. This effort, when constant, 
changes the shape of the eyeball. After the eighteenth 
or twentieth year, parts of the eye that earlier showed 
signs of bulging or becoming near-sighted may acquire 
new strength ; and those who escape myopia up to this 
time are usually free from it ever after. The children of 
near-sighted parents are in special danger. They require 
constant care. It is best to have all children’s eyes exam- 
ined for defects when they are ten years old. 

Near-sight and color-blindness are barriers to the army 
and navy, to certain fine and mechanic arts, and to many 
industrial pursuits. Their early recognition saves time 
and money, and often prevents the discouragement of 
defeat. 

Ounces of prevention are better than tons of cure. 
There are but few forms of partial or total blindness that 
were not at one time the reverse of hopeless. In view of 
this fact, the duty of parents and guardians is clearly man- 
Ignorance must be replaced by knowledge, careless- 
ness by enlightened forethought. Precautions in the way 
of type, light, color, and rest and exercise, together with 
occasional calls upon the oculist, will probably secure fair 


eyesight for life. 


The Scrap-Book Habit 
By Clifton Johnson 


The scrap-book, rightly used, has a distinct educational 
value. It can be, and usually is, a stepping-stone to cul- 
ture. Taste is cultivated in part by contact with what is 
beautiful, in part by individual thought and decisions as to 
what is good or bad. A scrap-book is built out of a series. 
of such decisions on the quality of what the scrap-book 
maker reads. The perceptions cannot help but grow 
keener and more delicate in the process. 

To get the most out of the scrap-book habit, it is well: 
that what one saves should be not simply good things, but 
more than that—they should be best things. You get 
swamped with scraps if you are not particular. A few 
months pass and there is such a heap, and some that you 
glance at seem after all so ordinary, that you feel discour-- 
aged, and the whole mass goes to the waste-basket.. The 
clippings should have been fewer and better.. 

The scrap-book itself should be of a size that can be 
handled and used comfortably, and the leaves thick enough 
not to wrinkle when the scraps are pasted on them, and 
tough enough not to tear easily. For sticking material. 
there is perhaps nothing better than paste. Mucilage 
dries too stiff, and is apt to discolor the scraps and the 
leaves of the book. The neatest way to fasten the cuttings 
in is not to paste them all over, but to touch the corners 
only with the paste, though a long scrap will need an oc- 
casional touch along the edges. Scraps thus treated will 
lie smooth, they can be handled better than if pasted all 
over, it takes less time to put them in, and, finally, they can 
be removed without damage to the book. 

It is curious, when one looks back a few years at one’s. 
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old scrap-books, to see how taste changes. You laugh at 


_ yourself for saving some things, and are at a loss to 


account for the presence of others. If the scrap-book is 
made as I have suggested, the things that with time seem 
poor or commonplace can be slipped out and something 
more vital put in their place. 

Much can be done to makea scrap-book attractive in the 
neatness of the work and in the arrangement of matter on 
the leaves. One good way to brighten the pages of your 
book is to illustrate it. Pictures, beautiful, interesting, or 
funny, are always coming in one’s way. You can add to 
the appearance of the book, too, by using some pictures 
that are decorative in idea or manner to start and to end it. 
Still more variety can be had if you will insert an occa- 
sional advertisement that seems to you particularly odd or 
clever or attractive. ae 


Pheebe’s Exploit 


By Francis Lynde 


She was the daughter of John Artley, whose run on the 
Western Division began and ended at Orival Junction. 
The Junction consisted of a round-house, the railway 


station, a few shanties, a dreary boarding-house, and a choice. 


collection of future possibilities ; but Phoebe, being mather- 
less, spent much of her time on her father’s engine, or in 
her uncle’s office at the station, and so got a larger view 
of life than the Junction itself could give. 


At fourteen she had two ambitions. One was for her 


father, reaching out to the time when he should have a 
smart “ eight-wheeler” and a passengerrun. The other 
dated from a trip to Cheyenne with her father when he 
was a member of the grievance committee. 

“You'll have to put in your time around the hotel while 


I go to the meeting,” he had told her; and Phcebe betook: 


herself to the parlor, where a smartly dressed young woman 
was playing upon an ancient and somewhat “tin-panny ”’ 
piano. The music was of the kind called “ popular,”’ and 
the performer played as the Irishman blew the cornet — 
by main strength and awkwardness—but Phcebe went back 
to Orival Junction that night with a conviction that life 
was scarcely worth living without a piano and the ability 
to play it. 

She said something of the kind to her uncle the next 


day, when she was helping him on the coal report, and he 


laughed at her. 

“TI thought you were beyond such things,” he said. 
“A girl who can run a locomotive, figure bills of lading, 
and telegraph the arm off of half the operators on the line 
to be wanting such a fine lady’s plaything as a piano !” 

‘*¢ Oh, but, Uncle Tom, you just ought to have heard her! 
She played and played till I forgot who I was and where 
I came from. You can’t think how beautiful it was!” 

“Yes, I can; I was night operator at Cheyenne once, 


_and I actually lived in the house with that piano for six 


months. And I hope everybody who kept me awake with 
it when I was trying to catch up on my sleep will be for- 


given,” he added, taking the “Freight Forwarded” book 


from the safe. 
_“ Don’t you like music, Uncle Tom ?” she asked, getting 
the bunch of abstracts to call off to him. 

“Ob, music, yes—but that’s different. We used to have 
music back at the old home in Ohio; your Aunt Phoebe 
played the organ in church, and we all siete in the choir, 
first and last.” | 

ma play ?” 

be Yes.,”’ 

Well, I mean to learn, and I mean to have a piano, too, 
sometime. I wish pa could get a run so we could live ina 
town; then I might hear music once in a while, anyway.” 

«But what would become of me? I couldn’t get along 
without you.” 

“You'd come, too. As if I didn’t know that you keep 
this job just so’s to be with us!” 

That was the fact. Tom Norman had transferred his 
love for his favorite sister to her child, and he had fol- 
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lowed John Artley’s shifting fortunes from one desolate 
division station to another, for the sole purpose of watch- 
ing over and caring for Phcebe. 

“Do you believe pa ever will get a good run?” asked 
Pheebe, when the freight forwarded had all been entered. 

“Oh, I hope so. We'll go on hoping so to the end of 
the chapter, too, won’t we? Answer that call, will you, 
Pheebe ?” 

Phoebe sat down at the telegraph-table, snapped the 
key, and wrote “ce” “ce” “ce,” signing “oj.” Then 
she dipped the pen and took down the message : 

“Large gangs of tramps are moving eastward on freight 
trains. Denver reports that more have left there to meet 


Californias at Orival. Watch incoming east-bound freights _ 


and report promptly any unusual number of tramps at your 
station.” 
‘“‘What’s that—more trouble ?” asked Norman, catching 


a word here and there in the message. 


Pheebe sighed wearily. ‘Oh dear, yes, it’s more tramps ; 
and it’ll be just pa’s luck to catch them out of here on 201 
to-night.” 

Norman read the message and shook his head dubiously. 
‘I’ve been afraid of that all summer,” he said. ‘“ There 
has been a bigger crowd than usual from California this 
season, and, now the Leadville excitement is dying down, 
they’ll be pouring out of Denver by the car-load. I hope 
they won’t make trouble here; it wouldn’t take more than 
twenty-five or thirty of them to take the town and every- 
body in it.” 

Pheebe bit the end of her penholder and thrust out her 
chin in a way that made her look very much like resolute 
John Artley. ‘I know one thing they won’t do,” she said, 
with a defiant littlenod. “ They won’t make pa pull 201 
unless he has orders, like they did Mike McGaffey last 


spring.” 


The afternoon wore away without incident, and there was ° 


nothing to report until seven o’clock, when the two sec- 
tions of 201 came in fairly alive with tramps. Twenty 
minutes later the time freight from Denver arrived, bring- 
ing another contingent. The conductors reported that 
there had been no violence, but that was because the 
train crews had been so far outnumbered as to put resist- 
ance out of the question. 

Norman wired a full report of the situation to the dis- 
patcher, and while he was waiting for instructions the 
tramps began to straggle into the waiting-room by twos 


and threes. In the absence of orders to the contrary, | 


train number 201 had been made up and pulled out on the 
main line ready to go east. Norman knew this, and as 
neither Artley nor the conductor had come in for orders, 
he began to get uneasy. 

“You go over to the boarding-house, Phcebe, and stay 
with Mrs. Hannah,” he said. ‘This is no place for you 
to-night.” 

*‘ Please let me stay,’ pleaded Phoebe. “They won’t 


-hurt me, and I should go crazy over there by myself, and 


not knowing what was happening to you and pa. Besides, 
I’ll be a good deal safer here with you.”’ 


Norman was going to insist, but the wire called him. He | 


answered and took the message rapidly : 

‘‘ Hold 201 for orders.- Use all means to prevent tramps 
from seizing train or engine. Special with sheriff’s posse 
will reach you about eight-thirty P.M.” 

Phcebe heard the message as it clicked through the 
sounder, and looked at the station clock. It was now 
nearly eight—if the men would only keep quiet for half 
an hour! 

It was avain hope. Twominutes later there was a scuf- 
fle on the platform, and Artley and the conductor were 
dragged into the waiting-room. One of the tramps—a big, 
burly fellow with red whiskers and flaming eyes—acted as 
spokesman. 

“You shet up,” the spokesman was saying to her father. 
“‘You hain’t got nothin’ to say about it. W’en you git 
orders you’ll pull that train, ’r we’ll chuck ye into yer own 
fire-box. See?” 

Pheebe heard the threat in wide-eyed horror. 

Norman for five minutes rattled away at the key, writing 
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an endless string of unmeaning dots and dashes, to fill 
up time, Then the red-bearded man interrupted him. 

_ “Gimme that time-table,”’ he said, pointing to the sheet 
hanging over the operator’s desk. 

Norman hesitated, obeying finally at the point of a pis- 
tol. The man ran his grimy finger up and down the col- 
umns of figures until he found what he wanted. 

“Tt’s all right, boys; we don’t need no orders. Fust 
meetin’-point’s fifty mile down the road. Mister lightnin’- 
slinger, you come out from behind there—we’ll take you 
‘long, an’ then you won’t be gittin’ a switch turned ag’in’ us 
at the fust side track.” 

Norman held back and tried to gain more time by argu- 
ing the case, but the pistol came into play again, and he 


- had to go, without so much as a word to Phcebe, who was 


pale with indignation and fright. 

When Norman surrendered, the man spoke again. 
‘“‘ Now then, git a move on that ingine-driver, an’ we’ll go.” 

Phoebe’s first impulse was to rush out after them to 
plead for her father’s life; then she suddenly remembered 
that the special train was coming /rom the east. Suppos- 
ing her father yielded; or, what was more likely, suppos- 
ing they put him on the engine and made him responsible 
for his life and theirs, while one of their number ran it? 
Phoebe threw herself down at the table and began to call 
the first station east of Orival with frantic eagerness. If 
she could only raise the operator at Little Butte in time to 
have them warn the sheriff’s special ! 

Again and again she wrote “lu” “lu,” signing ‘“‘oj”’ at 
every fourth repetition, but there was no answering break, 
and the angry voices on the platform grew louder and more 
threatening. At last, knowing that death-messages take 
precedence of all others, she wrote “deth” ‘“deth” 
‘“‘deth”’ between the signatures, and then the operator at 
Little Butte broke in and answered. Phoebe began to 
tremble nervously through her message, but he broke in 
again : 


‘“* West-bound special passed here five minutes ago,” was 


what came clicking back; and then she knew that if 201 
left Orival there would be a collision. 

The mere thought of it made her sick and faint, and the 
lights in the office seemed to be going out. Then she 
gasped and came to herself with a little jerk when the 
crowd began to move down the platform, and she heard 


the leader say: “All right, my covey; we’ll put you on the 


ingine an’ go anyway.” 

Before the crowd was fairly in motion, Phoebe had 
snatched the switch-key from its nail on the wall, and, 
darting out of the back door, she skirted the mob and flew 
through the darkness toward the forward end of the long 
freight train. As she ran she prayed that the engine 
might not be beyond the end of the siding, and she nearly 
cried with thankfulness when she could see the red eye of 


the signal-lamp peering around the front end of the big 


mogul, In ten seconds more she was at the switch-stand, 
the red eye flashed to the east, and the two lines of rails 
glistening under the mogul’s headlight swerved to the 
side track. Knowing that there was a chance for failure if 
she tried to start the heavy train, Phoebe darted back 
and pulled the coupling-pin between the tender and the 
first car, running forward again to climb into the engine 
just as the first stragglers of the crowd began to come up. 
They gave her but a moment, but that was enough. En- 
gine 399 had an easy throttle, and Phoebe had opened it 
more than once. The vanguard of the tramp army saw a 
flutter of skirts on the foot-board, heard a hissing of steam 
in the cylinders and two or three sharp coughs from the 
exhaust, and then the big mogul dropped from the end of 
the open switch and plowed into the ties, blocking the 
track as effectually as fifty tons of iron and steel could 
do it. | 
Phoebe did not wait to see what would happen after- 
ward. She had done her part; there would be no collis- 
ion ; and they could not blame her father for something 
that he had had no hand in. She was safe in Mrs, Han- 
nah’s kitchen by the time the special whistled for the sta- 
tion; and when the train rattled up and the sounds of the 
fray floated across the tracks to her refuge, she hid her 
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face in Mrs. Hannah’s apron and cried as any other 
girl might whose father and uncle were in the thick of a 
battle. 

“ There, there, Phcebe, girl; don’t cry, dear; they’ll be 
all right,” comforted Mrs. Hannah, and she was still trying 
to console Phcebe when Tom Norman ran in. 

‘‘ Where is she? Where’s the little girl that’s got more 
sense and sand than all the‘rest of us put together ?” 

Pheebe looked up quickly. ‘Oh, Uncle Tom, where’s 
pa? Is he hurt ?” 

“No, he’s all right; only they’re about to smother him 
with praise. Mr. Johnson’s over at the station, and he 
wants to see you.” 

Five minutes later a shy little girl with a tear-stained 
face was led into the presence of the Superintendent, who 
sat at the telegraph-desk sending messages right and left. 
He rose and took Phcebe’s hands in his in a way that 
made the little group of trainmen forget for the moment 
that he was the stern “ old man ” of the division. 

‘“‘ And this is the little girl who ditches our engines, is 
it?” he said, gravely. ‘ What put such a thing into your 
head, my child ?” 

‘Oh, it didn’t have to be put in; I knew there would 
be a head-ender if I didn’t do something quick, and I 
couldn’t think of anything else.”’ 

Mr. Johnson smiled at the ready relapse into railway 
phrase, and said: “It was a bright thought; it has saved 


_us a good many dollars, and probably some lives, too. 
Now, if the company were a good fairy, like those in the 


story-books, what would you ask for a reward ?” 

Phoebe had a sudden inspiration. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Johnson 
there’s one thing that would make me happier than any- 
thing else : if pa could only have a good run, so we could 
live in a real town !” 

Mr. Johnson looked around at the circle of friendly 
faces. ‘‘I think your father has earned that for himself,” 
he said, quietly. ‘Is that the only thing you want?” 

no, indeed,” replied Phoebe, candidly; ‘‘ but, you 
see, if we lived in a town, perhaps I could get some of the 
other things. We might happen to get acquainted with 
somebody that had a piano, and then, maybe, I could learn 
to play, and—” Here Phebe suddenly realized that she 
was chattering—actually chattering—to the man of whom 
every one on the division stood in awe, and she shut up 
like an oyster that had been caught napping with its shell 
open. 

The Superintendent laughed at her confusion and sat 
down to finish his telegraphing. ‘ When the General 
Manager hears that, I’m sure he’ll be sorry that the com- 
pany doesn’t run a piano-factory,” he said; whereat the 
men laughed, too. | 

Mr. Johnson had a little private conversation with Artley 
and Norman that night after Phoebe had gone back to 


Mrs. Hannah, and several things came of it. For one, the 


engineer got his smart “ eight-wheeler ” and a passenger- 
run with the promptness that characterizes Western rail- 
way promotion when the head of a department makes up . 
his mind ; and, at the same time, Norman found his way 
smoothed for a transfer in a most miraculous manner. A 
third event growing out of the:same talk concerned Phebe, 
but she knew nothing about it until one day, after they 
were settled in a comfortable cottage in the “real town,” 
a van drove up to the door witha piano. It was a gift 
from the Railway Company to Phoebe; and on a silver 
plate just above the keyboard was the inscription : 

To Miss Phoebe Artley: 

For meritorious services 


on the night of September sixth, 
at Orival Junction. 


Answers to Names of Indian Tribes 


1. Blackfeet. 2. Crows. 3. Ottawa. 4. Miami. 5. Mohawk. 6. 
Seminole. 7. Creeks. 8. Seneca. 9. Osage. 10. Iowa. 11. Paw- 
nee. 12. Sac and Fox. 13. Pueblo. 14. Shawnee. 15. Arapahoe. 
16. Cheyenne. 17. Modocs. 18. Wyandotte. 19. Kiowa. 20. 
Apaches. 21. Chippewa. 22. Chickasaw. 23. Comanches. 24. Flat- 
head. 25. Oneida. 26. Delaware. 
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_ For the Little People 


Wind-Flower 
By Martha Burr Banks 
Now the Wind he sighed, and April cried, 


And a green little stalk came up to listen; . 


“Then the Wind he laughed, and the green 
thing chaffed, 
And said, “ Here’s a new little flower to 
christen !” 


“Then the Sun came out, and he smiled about, 
And a sweet little blossom with rare, fair 
face 
‘Opened her eyes with a glad surprise, 
And bowed to the Wind with a gentle grace. 


‘Tis a brave little flower,” said the Wind that 
hour ; 
- “ [ve worried and flurried it, truth to say, 
But it grew in the storm, and it grew in the 
shower, 
And we'll call it the Wind-Flower from this 


day.” 


Some Boys in the Park 
‘By Mary Allaire 

It was a lovely Saturday morning, and all 
‘the city people who loved the country were 
longing to get away from city sights and 
sounds. Up in Central Park the trees and 
shrubs were beautiful. The rain had washed 
-off the dust, and every leaf and blade of grass 
-was fresh and clean and exquisite. From all 
directions, as you came near the Park, you 
-saw the children coming. Each one carried a 
small parcel which said “ Lunch ” as plainly as 
possible. Out of the cars and up the side 
streets they came, laughing, chatting, and, Iam 
-sorry to say, a few of them quarreling. On the 
whole, most of the children were happy. They 
danced along faster and faster the nearer they 
came to the Park, so that you peered ahead 
to see if the Pied Piper of Hamelin could, by 
-any possibility, be about leading the happy 
children to destruction. But there was no 
sound of music, and then you knew that the 
feet were keeping time to happy hearts only. 
_-As soon as they got into the Park the chil- 
dren scattered, and the several May parties 
were soon at play, each by itself. I was very 
lazy that day, and walked slowly. Presently 
some small boys, not very clean, and with 
‘clothes that were not very new or whole, 
passed me. There were four. Just as they 
passed me they discovered one of those dis- 
‘agreeable signs, “ Keep off the grass.” One of 
them read it aloud in a tone of great contempt, 
-adding: “ I’d like to kick it down!” I felt so 
sorry for him, for he wanted, I am sure, to 
roll on the grass, and I wanted to see him. 
But I guess he was made very happy that 
night if he reads the evening papers, for then 
he found that the Commissioners had ordered 
all the signs taken down. I was glad when I 
_ -Saw it, for now the grass was the children’s. 

Presently I found myself just back of the 
statue of Columbus. At that moment I heard 
a small boy say: | 


C-o-l-u-m-b-u-s,” drawling each letter out as. 


long as he could. He pronounced it Col’bus. 

“ Who was he ?” I asked the small boy, who, 
‘with three other small boys, stood looking up 
-at the statue. 

“A Eyetalian,” answered the boy who had 
‘spelled out the name. I saw the look of pride 
‘in each boy’s face, and then I discovered they 
‘were Italians. 

“ What did Columbus do ?” 

“ He found America,” was the reply, and all 
four small boys stood very straight and looked 
‘very proud. 

“When ?” 

“1492,” answered the boy. 

%: a you ever hear of George Washing- 
‘ton ?” 

“Yas; he was ’Merican.” 

_ “ Which would you rather be, George Wash- 
ington or Columbus ?” was the next question. 

_“Col’bus!” the boy shouted. “He was the 
biggest feller!” And like four little soldiers 
they marched away. 

A little further away I found another group 


of ragged, dirty boys. These boys were wildly 


excited. They were dancing up and down and 
shouting directions to one of their number 
who had violated the rules and run out on the 
grass. I stopped. ‘What do you think they 
were trying todo? Catch a squirrel! They 
were making so much noise that I am sure a 
bear would have run away. The little squirrel 
had run up the tree, and sat on a limb looking 


_ down at the boy on the grass with a look of 


mild surprise. | 

“ What are you trying to do ?” 

“Catch that squirrel,” they answered, in 
chorus. 

“You never will while you make such a 
noise. Sit down and keep very quiet.” They 
_ down, and then, in a whisper, they told me 
this: 

“ You see, we was all sittin’ here, and one of 
the fellers had a nut, and he was crackin’ it, 
and we wasn’t lookin’ nor nothin’, and that fat 
little chap ”—here he pointed to the squirrel in 
the tree—“ jumped right up on the bench 
right beside us.” By this time all the boys 
were talking at once, and I said again, “ Keep 
still; perhaps the squirrel will come back.” 
They quieted down and gazed anxiously at 
the wondering squirrel in the tree. Their faces 
were shining, and they looked longingly at 
Mr. Squirrel, who had no intention of coming 
back to his noisy admirers, whom he evidently 
misunderstood. 

“ Tf you will sit still,” I then said, “I will tell 
you how a lady I know dresses when she 
goes to visit her dear friends, the birds. She 
calls every bird by his own name, and she 
knows how he lives in his own home, whether 
that home is up in the trees, or down in the 
grass, or in the bushes. Now, how did she 
get so well acquainted with them? She sewed 


‘leaves and twigs all over a big hat, so that it 


looked like the top of a bush. Then she sewed 
them on a thin sack, and carried twigs in her 
hands. Early in the morning she would put 
these things on and go out into the fields or 
woods and sit down, keeping perfectly still. 
She always chose a place where she thought 
some birds were living. Dressed this way, 
and keeping so still that the birds thought 
she was a new kind of bush, they would 
hop right on her.” Just then Mr. Squirrel sat 
right at the feet of the biggest boy, with a 
most inquisitive expression. ‘“ There he is!” 
shouted one of the boys; but he was not, for 
he had scampered up the tree. I walked on, 
disappointed, for I wanted them to have a 
friend in the Park, though it were only a 
squirrel, but they would not be polite in the 
squirrel’s way. That way is for beys to be 
still and let the squirrel do the chattering. 


And When They All Meet! 
By Amos R. Wells 


“ Come to the love-feast, Pussy; we want you 
right away.” 

“T’m busy catching birds, sir; I’ll come some 
other day.” 

“ We’re going to have a love-feast, Sir Toad, 
and wait for you.” 

“T’m busy catching flies now, and won’t to- 
morrow do ?” 

“Come to the love-feast, Robin; we need your 
merry song.” 

“T’m busy catching insects, but I'll be there 

ere long.” 

“Grave Mistress Owl, a love-feast waits your 
wisdom so sublime.” 

“I’m killing mice at present, sir; I’ll come 
another time.” 

So they postponed the love-feast till they could 


find a day 
When.no one of the guests could find an ani- 
mal to slay! 7 


A Floating Factory 


A canning-factory at sea is certainly a new 
thing. Recently a vessel left New York which 
was a floating canning-factory. It will go to the 
West Indies and fish in the waters there, and 
the fish will be canned right on board. The 


-no bells. 


same thing will be done with West Indian fruits. 
The principal fruit industry will be the making 
of guava jelly. The vessel carried out 150,000 
empty tin cans, which she expects to fill. 
Find Me 
Riddle for the Young People 
By M. H. G. 
I bloom among the roses, 
And I kiss the violet’s cheek ; 
I am heard in every echo, 
But I’m sure I never speak. , 


In childhood I see double, 
| But not at all in age; 
I’m always found in trouble 
By the poet and the sage; 


In the storm and in the morning, 
In the ocean, in its roar, 

In fair woman, her adorning, 
In the now and evermore. 


I’m with the good and holy, 
But ne’er with rich and fair; 
Abiding with the lowly, — 
Give the poor a double share. 


Pray search and find me, darling. 
I am in both north and south ; 
I am ever very near you, 
In your tongue and in your mouth: — 


His Name Changed 

As many of you know who have big brothers 
and sisters in college, ¢c is pronounced like 4 
in Latin words. Someof you may have heard 
your fathers and mothers and the big brothers 
and sisters talk about the change in the sound 
of the letter. Evidently two little boys that 
“ Good News” tells us about had heard some- 
thing about this difference of pronunciation. 
They were overheard talking, and this was 
what they said: 

Bobby—Our dog’s name is Cicero, but since 
my brother’s been to college hecalls it “ Kick- 
ero.” 

Johnny—lI s’pose that’s the way they pro- 
nounce it at college. They’re all crazy on foot- 
ball ! 


The Answering Boy 

Sometimes children give strange answers to 
questions ; you know when you hear them that 
they have not had their thinking-caps on when 
the big folks were talking to them. The 
“ Youth’s Companion ” tells this amusing story. 
A teacher once asked: 

“What were the four elements into which 
all natural things were formerly divided? You 
may answer, William.” 

“ Earth, air, water—water—” 

“ Yes, but there are four.” 

Water, and—” j 

“TI will help you. What is it that causes 
more accidents than. anything else ?” 

“ Railroads!” answered William, triumph- 
antly. 


He Called 


Bismarck, the maker and counselor of 
united Germany, was traveling through that 
land. He came to a hotel where there were 
He asked for a hand-bell with which 
he might call his servant. He was told there 
was none to spare. Early the next morning 
there was aloud report of a pistol from Bis- 
marck’s room. All the people were greatly 
excited, until Bismarck’s valet appeared say- 
ing there was no cause for alarm—his master 
was calling him by pistol-shot,as he had no 
bell. Bismarck got a bell. 


The Queen of the May. 
Who shall be Queen of the May? 
Not the prettiest one, not the wittiest one! 
Nor she with the gown most gay! 
But she that is pleasantest all the day through, 
With the pleasantest things to say and to do— 
Oh, she shall be Queen of the May! 
— Youth's Companion. 


| 
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The Dawn of Civilization! 


For many hundred years it was believed upon good 
authority that history had two eyes, but now we know that 
she has at least three, and that archzology is the third. 
The researches in the Nile and the Euphrates Valleys have, 
in the last half-century, given us a vision of extinct nations 
long forgotten. The horizon of history has been widened 
out by thousands of years. It now seems that no one 


could ever have taken literally the old date of the creation 


of the world, 4004 B.c. Recent investigations give firm 
ground for the conjecture that the civilization in the Nile 
Valley is some fifteen thousand years old. Ifitbe true, as 
M. Maspero inclines to think, that the culture of Babylonia 
was anterior to that of Egypt, then how far must we go 
back in time to reach the dawn of civilization in Meso- 
potamia? Taking the chronology that M. Maspero says 
‘‘ passes for the most probable,” we find the first dynasty of 
Assyria begins 36541 B.c. This, placed alongside the dates 
of Egypt, pronounces Egypt a parvenu. For the earliest 
date assigned to the first dynasty in Egypt, the dynasty of 
Mena, is, by Boeckh, computed 5702 B.c.; Maspero gives 


4500 B.c., Lepsius and Ebers 3892, and Wilkinson 2691 | 


B.c. This latter date is improbably modern, and was based 
upon a theory of contemporaneous dynasties that the 
recent testimony of the monuments will not substantiate. 

Egypt is a mystery of the nations in more ways than one. 
How did this empire contrive for so mahy centuries to 
maintain a government and its social and religious condi- 
tion in stable equilibrium? To be sure, there were changes 
in the politics and theology of Egypt during these forty 
centuries, but they were evolutionary, not revolutionary. 
The nation, as we see by the eye of archeology in the 
pages of the grand work before us, began as a coalition of 
petty tribes, each with its own chief and its own cult and 
god. By the method of centralization, these tribes devel- 
oped into a feudal monarchy, and this into an empire, and 
this into an autocracy, then this autocratic empire into a 
bureaucracy, and (as the gifts and endowments of the 
temples increased, and because the power always lies with 
the wealth and especially with the land) this bureaucracy 
became in the end a hierarchy. The historical existence 
of Russia furnishes to this an instructive parallel. We 
discern also in these chapters how the myths and cults 
of the Egyptian peoples were centralized and organized. © 

Especially during the later dynasties, it became the pur- 
pose of the Egyptian priests to teach that all the gods were 
one. Each nome and each city thought of its own god as 
the chief god, the god of gods ; but the idea of real mon- 
otheism never got beyond the speculative theosophy of the 
more intellectual priests. One method that the Egyptian 
theologians used to reduce the rabble of gods to some sort 
of order was the arrangement of them into groups or fam- 
ilies of nine, called the enneads. There were also ogdoads, 
or eights. ‘This notion, through the Alexandrian school, 
familiarized people with the idea of the different personal- 
ities of the one God. It also suggested the “ Enneads ” of 
Plotinus and several characteristic Neoplatonic notions. 
The influence of the Egyptian thought did not end here. 
It passed into the writings of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
and so into Aquinas andthe other Schoolmen. The eastern 
branch of this stream of influence flowed through Nonnus, 
Synesius, Hermes Trismegistus, and other Greek Church 
mystics. Indications of the same ideas will be seen in 
Athanasius, Clement of Alexandria, Dionysius, and Greg- 
ory. Modern masonry and theosophy have revived or 
inherited the symbols and ceremonies of the Egyptian cult. 
Nowadays those ceremonies have been distorted and the 
meaning of the symbols forgotten, yet still they are rever- 
enced and preserved. 

The original race of Egyptian history appears, from 
M. Maspero’s account, to have been mongoloid. The 


1 The Dawn of Civilization: Fey t and Chaldea. By G. Maspero. Edited 
by A. H. Sayce. Translated by M. L. McClure. With Map and over 470 IIlus- 
trations and Plans. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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plates of the book testify to this. Chaldea had the same 
beginning. The builders of Eridu and Accad spoke an 
agglutinative language, and possibly wore their hair in pig- 
tails like the ancient Hittites and the modern Chinese. 
The dynastic Egyptians were perhaps Asiatic. At this 
point our author is cautious. The mummies of Seti I. and 
Rameses II., discovered at Der El Bahari, show Semitic 
profiles. The Somali coast of Arabia they called the land 


‘of Pun (Biblical Put), and they esteemed it as “the 


divine land.” The acacia they held for a holy tree, and 
imported it from Arabia, for, like the lotus, the sacred | 
flower, it was exotic in Egypt. There may be significance 
in the fact that the Tello statues, belonging to an early stage 
of Assyrian culture, resemble the great diorite statue of 
Khefren now in the Gizeh museum. 

It is in the treatment of the religion of Assyria, as well 
as of Egypt, that M. Maspero is at his best. His resolu- 
tion of the Chaldean pantheon is masterly. He traces in 
detail the development of the original Euskarian and 
Semitic theosophical germs from their fusion. | . 

Speaking of the great cycle of Gilgames (usually called 
in the past Izdubar), he says: “This poem did not pro- 
ceed, in its entirety, or at one time, from the imagination 
of a single individual. Each episode of it answers to some 
separate legend concerning Gilgames, or the origin of 
Uruk, ‘the well protected.’ The greater part preserves, 
under a later form, an air of extreme antiquity, and, if the 
events dealt with have not a precise bearing on the life of 
a king, they paint in a lively way the vicissitudes of the 
life of the people.” This reminds us of a theory popular 
in some quarters and used to explain away the personal 
Messiah of the Hebrew prophets. If the speculations of 
the priests of Egypt influenced the philosophy and theology 
of Christendom, there is little room for doubt that Chaldean 
speculations influenced to some.considerable extent the 
course of Hebrew thought. We see this in the books of 
Jonah and Esther, as well as in the earlier material of: the 
Hexateuch. Mr. Lockyer thinks that the Ezyptians built 
their temples for the purpose of astronomical observation. 
The Chaldeans, says Maspero, considered a temple the 
We perceive a survival of this 
idea in the medizval symbolism of the Christian Churches. 
They, too, represented the universe, including the world 
unseen as well as the visible creation. We are told also 
that the Mohammedan mystics hold the temple at Mecca, 
or, at any rate, the Kaaba, as a symbol of the world. 
Monitorial Freemasonry tells us that the lodge-room repre- 
sents the world. This book contains a vast treasure of 
material to serve for the history of Babylon and Egypt. 
The lessons that modern sociology could draw from a study 
of the political and economic methods of those lands would 
be of great value. The art and the customs of the ancient 
peoples are curious and of vivid interest. 

The style of the book is condensed, and the amount of 
matter crowded into these pages is incredible. Nothing 
of note that the investigations of this century have brought 
to light will be found missing from them. As we have 
already hinted, they give by all odds the best account of 
Egyptian and Assyrian theology, or, more properly speak- 
ing, theosophy, with which we are acquainted. The foot- 
notes show that the author has ranged over the whole lit-: 
erature of the subject. . Besides, he is himself the greatest 
of living Egyptologists. He has put into this volume the 
accumulations of the knowledge of a lifetime. He has 
reflected with an unbiased mind; his method of reason- 
ing is scientific. He has no fads, and he does not bid 
for a cheap popularity. The translation is adequate for 
all practical purposes, but it could have been improved 
had the translator seen fit to break up the long sentences 
of the original. The English language will not bear 
the strain, from its poverty of particles of speech. The 
publishers have produced this valuable work in sumptuous 
form. The book will arouse manyenthusiasms. Its solid 
learning will enchant the scholar, its brilliancy will charm 
the general reader and tempt him into a region which 
he may have hitherto hesitated to enter. The student 
of the Bible will find that “The Dawn of Civilization” 
throws wonderful side-lights upon Holy Scripture, and the 
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statesman may therein discover how the ancient Adam 
Smiths managed to distribute wealth and manipulate public 
funds. Literature and science will likewise find profitable 
examples. Philosophy and folk-lore may here meet together 
and spend a fruitful hour. : 


_A valuable volume of that excellent “ International Education 
Series,” published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., is Zhe Evo- 
lution of the Massachusetts Public School System, by Mr. 
George H. Martin, the Supervisor of Public Schools in Boston. 
Those of us who live in other States know well what we owe to 
Massachusetts in matters of education. The old Bay State has 
fought all our battles for us; her experience has been vicarious, 
serving not only for herself but for all the other New England 
States, and also for the new communities in the West, settled in 
great part by New England emigrants. Almost every feature of 


instruction, discipline, and management was settled in Massa- 


chusetts long before any such settlement obtained in other com- 
monwealths. The great name in Massachusetts education is, of 
course, that of Horace Mann, and the chapter on his character 
and methods of work is an interesting one. More interesting 
still is the last chapter of all, in which we trace the purpose, 
spirit, curriculum, and methods of the modern school, impelled 
largely by those great educators, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Her- 
bert Spencer. Whatever the impulse, the educational problems 
which Massachusetts has solved for the rest of this country are 
of increasingly great importance. They are the fixing of the 
amount of instruction to be given in each branch of study, and 
the time when it is best to give it; the relative position of the 
disciplinary and the information-studies; the use and disuse of 
corporal punishment; the education of girls; written examina- 
tions ; the grading of schools; professional instruction in normal 
schools ; religious instruction ; unsectarian moral instruction and 
secular instruction ; ecclesiastical government and purely secular 


control; government by centralized power and then by distribu- 


tion of power to districts ; public high schools and private acade- 
mies; co-education and separate education of the sexes; educa- 
tional support by tuition-fees, rate-bills, general taxation and 
local taxation ; general and local supervision by committees and 
by experts; educational associations and teachers’ institutes ; 
evening schools, kindergartens,industrial art instruction, and free 
text-books. The social and industrial changes in Massachusetts 
have brought about the decay of the academies, the abolition of 
the district system, a compulsory attendance, the education of the 
defective classes, and, above al!, the dominance of the most intel- 
Jigent public-school spirit shown by any community in the world. 
It has been a noble history, that of Massachusetts, from the 
_ town period, with its reading and writing school and its gram- 
mar school, through the period of decentralization with the dis- 
trict school and the academy, to this, the modern period, most 
strongly centralized and characterized by the graded schools. The 
power of this spirit to mold public opinion is strikingly exhibited 
in the changes which have taken place ‘since 1850. While the 
population of the State has gained 125 per cent., and the school 
population has gained 91 per cent., the public-school attendance 
‘has gained 96 percent. While the property of the State has 
‘gained 260 per cent., the school appropriation has gained 551 per 
cent. This magnificent record has.been reached in spite of the 
fact that the number of foreign-born persons has gained 300 per 
cent., and is now about 30 per cent. of the whole population, 
while the population born of foreign-born parents is 56 per cent. 
‘Though the Massachusetts people are becoming more repre- 
sentative of foreign parentage, they deliberately tax themselves 
for schools far beyond any legal requirements. The compulsory 
Jaw requires towns to raise $3 for each child of school age. 
‘They voluntarily raise annually $24.67. The law compels them 
to keep their schools open six months. They voluntarily keep 
them open eight and a half months. These figures are the 
Strongest testimony we have ever seen to the educating and 
unifying influence of the public school, and Mr. Martin’s book 
is indeed a deserved tribute to the superior intelligence and 
energy of the people of Massachusetts. 7 


An interesting work has recently appeared. It is Zhe Liber- 
ation of Italy, 1815-1870, by the Countess Evelyn Martinengo 
Cesaresco. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) The book is 
well printed on good paper, but it has one regrettable lack, an 
exhaustive index; indeed, it has no index at all. The length of 
time covered by this history presents to us not so much a con- 
tinuity of thought and action as a series of detached episodes. 
Nevertheless the parts. have an intimate connection with the 
whole. Whether we consider the preparatory period from the 
battle of Lodi to the Congress of. Vienna, the work of Mazzini, 
the rebellions of Garibaldi, Manin, and others, the diplomatic 
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triumphs of Cavour, the military triumphs of Victor Emmanuel, 
or the last dramatic chapter, that of the Porta Pia, we are con- 
stantly reminded of the connection of these several events with 
the whole history of Italian liberation. What we like best, how- 


ever, about the book is not so much its historical as its biograph- 


ical worth. It might well have been entitled “ The Four Liber- 
ators”— Garibaldi, Mazzini, Cavour, and Victor Emmanuel. 
These characters ever stand out in bold relief. They are the 
four pillars upon which modern Italy rests. The most inter- 
esting description is, of course, that of Cavour’s career; indeed, 
we wish that the author had published a longer account of his 
character and work. Present events, in the furtive beginnings 
of a reconciliation between State and Church, show us more 
than ever the trend of that great statesman’s mind. He knew 
that the Pope must eventually yield to the inexorable logic of 
the situation, but he also knew that the same age which had 
seen the resuscitation of Italy ought to see the still grander 
sight of a peace begun by the Government between the temporal 
and spiritual powers. Perhaps more than any man of his day, 
or of ours, he saw the great danger to the State of an inimical 
Church, with its vast potential forces for order and for public 
morality. He died with the words, “‘A free Church in a free 
State,” upon his lips. Had he lived longer, Italy would have 
been nearer to the realization of his dream than she is now. In 
reading this volume we are once more thrilled with the poetry of 
those stirring times when Garibaldi, that most picturesque of 
rebels and liberators, was a symbol of the growing freedom- 
impulse all over the world. We feel this the more because the 
age of Humbert and of Crispi is perforce a prosaic one. The 
bayonets have been turned into pruning-hooks, and the task is 
in some respects a harder one than before. By their very nature 
the Italians are childlike, easily moved and yet of strong affec- 
tions. The heroes from 1815 to 1870 appealed to them with 
irresistible sway. Now comes the reaction, for the problems of 
finance, of agriculture, of taxation, of national defense, of edu- 
cation, and of religion demand reason, not impulse. Figures and 
arithmetic and political economy are to the Italians dismal indeed 
in comparison with swords and tumults and military glory. 


. Should the present King succeed in his difficult duty of govern- 


ing an impoverished and restless folk, and of leading them to a 
broader civilization, he will have gained a bloodless victory 
greater than any battle-field triumph of his father. 


Municipal Home Rule: A Study in Administration, by 
Frank J. Goodnow, Professor of Administrative Law in Colum- 
bia College (Macmillan & Co., New York), should find a place in 
the library of all students of the municipal problem, by the side 
of Albert Shaw’s “ Municipal Government in Great Britain.” 
Mr. Shaw’s book describes the present condition of municipal 
progress in the mother country. Professor Goodnow’s book 
describes the present legal status of the municipality in the 
United States. It is a valuable book, although—perhaps we 
should say because—it is a discouraging one. For it shows 
clearly how deep-rooted are the evils out of which municipal mis- 
government grows, and therefore indicates how radical must be 
the remedy, and how much of both patience and energy will be 
required to apply the remedy efficaciously. The right of local 
self-government, recognized as regards the county and even the 
township as inherent and inalienable, and, indeed, coming down 
to us historically from the days of King Alfred, is not recognized 
at all as regards the municipality. The rights of the city all 
depend upon the charter given to it by the Legislature, and the 
Legislature has formed a habit not only of tinkering with the 
charters of the cities, but of constantly interfering with charter 
rights by special legislation. Thus, the New York Legislature 
has recently determined by statute the minimum wage which the 
municipality of New York may pay the day-laborer, as though 
the people of Manhattan Island were incompetent to determine 
such a question for themselves. Moreover, the Legislature has 
formed a habit of using this despotic power for party pur- 
poses—a fact which recent events in New York State unhappily 
illustrate. And Professor Goodnow shows that both habits are 
of long continuance, dating from at least as early as the close of 
the seventeenth century, when in England “the municipal 
boroughs were used as tools in the interest of national politics, 
and thus became incapacitated for the performance of any effi- 
cient administrative work.” Such a habit it is not easy to break. 


_ Ina great many States of the Union the people have endeavored 


to compel a reform by a constitutional provision against special 
legislation, but the courts construe so strictly any provisions 
limiting legislative power that these endeavors have not proved 
very effective. He who would promote any public reform must 
first know accurately the present conditions—this information 


_ Professor Goodnow’s book will give him; next, what practical 
_ experience has to tell him respecting the practicability of real or 


pseudo reforms—this information Dr. Shaw’s book will give him. 
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Then, and not till then, is he equipped for an intelligent discus- 
sion of specific measures. : 


There has hitherto been ample room for a short and popular 
history of Greece written with the latest results of research and 
scholarship in constant view. Mr. Evelyn Abbott’s work tended 
to that end, but it appears slowly. Consequently Dr. Adolph 
Holm’s History of Greece. from tts Commencement to the Close 
of the Independence of the Greek Nation. Transtated from 
the German, Volume I., is timely and desirable. The charac- 
teristics of this work are complete knowledge of the newer infor- 
mation and theories of Greek history, a condensation of style 
effected by the omission of small details, and a new and original 
point of viewing the whole matter. Each chapter is fortified by 
an appendix of notes, consisting chiefly of references for the use 
of those students who would pursue further the investigation of 
the subject. The references are, of course, largely to German 
books. While we would not have them omitted, we think that 
for an English-reading public an addition of references to works 
in the English language would have added to the general use- 
fulness of this translation. This volume goes down to the fifth 
century before Christ, and includes the author’s somewhat novel 
opinion of the character and the effect of Pisistratus on Athenian 
life. Holm’s chapters, brief as they are, embody the newest 
opinions on the nature of Hellenic theosophy and the meaning 
of Greek myth. We believe that this book will prove a disap- 
pointment to no one who wishes a brief and trustworthy account 
of early Greek history. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


To all interested in the early struggles of art in America and 
in its progress during later years, we can heartily commend 7he 
Life and Times of Asher Brown Durand, published in a lim- 
ited and very beautiful edition by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Mr. Durand will be remembered by all art- 
lovers as one of our best-known engravers, as well as one of the 
original members of the National Academy of Design. From 
1845 to 1861 he was the honored President of that institution. 
This biography is written by his son, Mr. John Durand, the 
translator of Taine’s works. On the dedicatory page is a strik- 
ing head of Taine, to whose memory the volume is offered, and 
throughout the work appear some of the most attractive of the 
elder Durand’s engravings. The biography includes interesting 
character-sketches of contemporary artists and many incidents 
of the art-formative period of our history. These give added 
picturesqueness to the story of a remarkable life. 


Dr. Cornelius Walker, of the Episcopal Theological Seminary 
in Virginia, has set forth a convenient handbook of theology, 
Outlines of Christian Theology. (T. Whittaker, New York.) 
Dr. Walker has thoroughly assimilated his wide reading, and his 
immense learning is entirely at his command. The true test of 
this is that he is able to state doctrines in a clear and simple 
manner, so that one who has not had a special training will be 
interested in them and understand them. This book is quite a 
complete course of theology in the outline, and is intended not 
only for the divinity student but likewise for the lay reader who 
is drawn towards the subject. The reader will find that the Pro- 
fessor is broad in his sympathies, and often goes to authorities 
outside of his own communion. 


Mr. Hamilton Williams’s Britain’s Naval Power (Macmillan 
& Co., New York) begins with the ships of Alfred the Great 
and comes down to Trafalgar, that “ useless holocaust,” to quote 
from Captain Mahan. It is a pity that the book was not con- 
tinued to our own times and the British navy of to-day dis- 
cussed. The volume’s value would thus have been doubled. 
The most readable parts are the defeats of the French by the 
navy of Edward III., of the Spanish by the navy of Elizabeth, 
and of the Dutch by that of Cromwell. No wonder, then, that 
Blackstone called the navy Great Britain’s “ancient and natural 
strength.” Mr. Williams’s treatment of America is in every way 
fair and commendable. 


The Sanitary Code of the Pentateuch (By-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge), by the Rev. C. G. K. Gillespie, is a title which ex- 
plains itself. It is a little book, and hardly equals in value most 
of the other issues in this series. In attempting to be simple the 
author has, as we think, succeeded in becoming trivial. The 
results of modern scholarship he either ignores or is ignorant of. 
The reasons that he assigns for some ancient Hebrew customs 
are absurd. This is noticeabiy the case in. his treatment of the 
regulations concerning food. On the whole, the work is not satis- 
factory. (The F. H. Revell Company, New York.) 


Among the Maoris; or, Daybreak in New Zealand, by Jesse 
Page (F. H. Revell Company, New York), is an account of the 
conversion of New Zealand, and the story moves along briskly and 
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without break or halt from the start to the close. Interspersed 
are interesting details about the customs, myths, and: history of 
the Maori people. The volume is well illustrated. 


% 


Literary Notes 


— Tourists in England may before long have a new pilgrimage- 
spot, if the report is true that the Lucy family will open Charle- 
cote to visitors. It was on Sir Thomas Lucy’s domain that the 
young Shakespeare is said to have poached. 

—Part V. of “ Bibliographica ”—that superb magazine which 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are issuing—has appeared, and, 
while not containing matter of quite so popular a nature as 
some of its predecessors, is a worthy addition to them. 

.—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have issued Mr. William Winter’s 
charming account of * Shakespeare’s England ”’ in very tasteful 
paper covers. The new publication is one of the issues of Mac- 
millan’s Miniature Series, which is published monthly at twenty- 
five cents. 

—The granddaughter of Victor Hugo, Jeanne Hugo, who for 
several years has been Madame Léon Daudet (and so the 
daughter-in-law of the creator of “ Tartarin ”), was divorced six 
months ago. She is now reported as about to marry M. Hano- 
taux, the present Minister of Foreign Affairs in the French 
Cabinet. 

—The London “ Chronicle ” avers that “ Gyp ” (the Comtesse 
de Martel) is an important figure in French literature, who has 
made almost as deep a mark on her time as her great-great-uncle 
Mirabeau made on his. Her influence may be said to be closely 
bound up with that of a very remarkable publication, the “ Vie 
Parisienne.” | 

—The new Spanish Minister at Washington, Sefior Don 
Enrique Dupuy de Léme, has just published, in Madrid, a vol- 
ume of “ Estudios sobre el Japon.” The work is valuable, not 
only for its geographical and historical information, but espe- 
cially for its observations on the Philippine Archipelago, in view 
of Japan’s new possession, Formosa, the Philippines’ near 
neighbor. 

—In 1893 Stevenson wrote to Mr. Le Gallienne as follows: 

Lastly, let me apologize for the crucifixion that I am inflicting on you (dex 
& contre-ceur) by my handwriting. | was once the best of writers; landladies, 
puzzled as to my “ trade,” used to have their honest bosoms set at rest by asight. 
of a page of manuscript—“‘ they would cry, ‘‘no wonder they pay you for 
that !’’—and when I sent it to the printers, it was given to the boys! I was 
about thirty-six, I think, when I had a turn of scrivener’s palsy; my hand got 
worse; and for the first time I received clean proofs. But it has gone beyond 
that now. I know I am like my old friend James Payn, a terror to correspond- 
ents; and you would not believe the care with which this has been written. 

—The London “ Academy” says of Mr. Warner’s “ Little 
Journey in the World :” “It is very clever, with a dash of cfni-— 
cism in its cleverness, frequently witty, and always up to date 
with the American variety of up-to-dateness; but there are 
readers who will sigh for the vanished days of ‘My Summer in 
a Garden’ and ‘ Back-Log Studies.’ The world is too much 
with us in these later pages, and one heaves a sigh for the un- 
worldly rural simplicities of long ago.” 

—The Board of Managers of the Lakeside Hospital of Cleve- 
land, O., have appealed for help by publishing a magazine which 
we wish to commend as one of the brightest and best projects of 
the kind which we have seen. The articles contributed are from 
such authors as Miss Edith Thomas, Professor Hinsdale, Mr. 
Clinton Scollard, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Mr. John Hay, and 
other well-known names, thus assuring the literary excellence of 
the magazine. In addition to this there are many fine illustra- 
tions, especially the reproductions of celebrated works by Kaul- 
bach, Cabanel, Knaus, Jules Breton, Jacqués, and Bouguereau. 
The cut of the new Lakeside Hospital shows a large, substantial, 
and picturesque building, which it is expected will be a model 
one of its kind. 

—The newest magazine is “ The Bachelor of Arts,” a monthly 
devoted to university interests and general literature. Its 
appearance—its narrow pocket-form, its heavy, handsome paper 
and clear type—will prejudice readers in its favor. The con- 
tents of the first number include a list of interesting contribu- 
tions, to which are added the departments of book notices, ath- 
letics, and comments on university news. These last two are. 
under the supervision of Messrs. Walter Camp and E. S. Mar- 
tin. The editor is Mr. John Seymour Wood, and the Advisory - 
Board consists of Messrs. J. H. Choate, Chauncey M. Depew, 
J. Frederic Kernochan, Buchanan Winthrop, John E. Parsons, 
James W. Alexander, William B. Hornblower, Robert Grant, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Austen G. Fox, Elihu Root, Daniel G. 
Rollins, Henry R. Beekman, William Jay, Julien T. Davies, and 
Henry E. Howland. 

[For list of Books Received see page 923] 
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The Religious World 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting 
‘of this body was convened at Pitts- 
burg May 22. The United Presby- 
terians stand apart from the larger body in insistence upon 
Hebraic psalmody as distinct from Christian hymnody, and in 
discountenancing membership in secret societies. A further 
ground of difference, objection to church organs, was abandoned 
by the Assembly of 1883, but dissent from this concession. still 
finds utterance. Notwithstanding this separateness, the name 
is not a misnomer, for the body was constituted in 1858 by 
the union of the Associate and Associate Reformed Churches. 
The United Presbyterian body is particularly strong in Pitts- 
burg and vicinity, and the superb edifice where the Assembly 
meets is evidence of wealthy supporters. It is about one-eighth 
as numerous as the larger Presbyterian body, but its mission 
boards prosecute an active work at home and abroad, and 
during the past year its net gain in membership has been about 
two per cent., while its gross gain of persons received on con- 
fession of faith has been about eight percent. The annual con- 
tributions to its boards amount to a quarter of a million. The 
question of seminary control is before the United Presbyterian 
Assembly as well as its sister body. The proposed plan, how- 
ever, is much less stringent, involving only the concession to the 
Assembly of the right to veto the election of a professor, and, if 
need be, to suspend him. The two seminaries, Allegheny and 
Xenia, and some of the local bodies, object to the plan, at least 
in its present shape, but there is hardly any doubt that it will, in 
some shape, be adopted. The total number of United Presby- 
terian congregations is 938. The average salary of pastors is 
$1,031. 


The United Presbyterian 
General Assembly 


The Congregational Home Mis- 
Home Missions at Saratoga sionary Society will hold its anni- 
niversaries at Saratoga June 4-6. 
The President of this Society is Major-General O. O. Howard. 
The sermon was to have been preached by the Rev. William H. 
Davis, D.D., of Detroit, but a death in his family makes that 


impossible, and his place will be taken by the Rev. R. G. Hutch- - 


ins, D.D., Jately of Los Angeles, Cal. On Wednesday addresses 
will be delivered by representatives of the Society in the field. 
In the afternoon of that day will be held the annual meeting for 
the election of officers. The co-operating societies will also 
hold their anniversaries on that day, while the Woman’s Depart- 
ment, at half-past ten on the same day, offers a peculiarly attract- 
ive programme, with such speakers as Miss Anna Hodous, 
whose subject is “ A Modern Miracle ;” Mrs. Joseph Cook, who 
speaks on “ A Woman’s Club of National Interest ;” Miss Mof- 
fat, on “ First Impressions of Oklahoma ;” and Miss Barnes, on 
‘‘Among the Montana Miners.” The subjects of the Secre- 
taries’ papers will be “A Review of the Sixty-ninth Year,” by 


Dr. Kincaid ; “ Open Doors,” by Dr. Choate ;” and “ The Money | 


Problem,” by Dr. Clark. At the closing meeting, Thursday 
evening, when the interest of the occasion is supposed to cul- 
minate, there will be addresses by Mr. W. H. Alexander, of 
Omaha, and Drs. Lyman Abbott and R. R. Meredith, of Brook- 
lyn. Special arrangements have been made for reduced rates 
for those desirous of attending these meetinyzs, and large num- 


bers, not only from New York and vicinity, but from the whole. 


country, will no doubt be present. The occasion is an impor- 
tant one, and demands the best thought and most earnest prayer 
of all the churches. 


A meeting recently held in the manufac- 


ome Sch: end the turing town of Brockton, Mass., is in- 


Laboring Man 


termined effort on the part of Protestant Christians to do full 
justice to the claims of the laboring people. One of the first 
conditions of doing this is in ascertaining what these claims 
actually are. A correspondent says: | 


A novel Sunday evening service was held at the Porter Congregational Church, 
Brockton, Mass.—the largest church in that city—on the first Sunday of this 
month, when, upon invitation of the pastor, the Rev. F. A. Warfield, three 
workingmen, two of them connected with no church and professing no creed, 


teresting as one of many signs of a de- 
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spoke upon the subject, ‘* What do Workingmen Expect of the Church?” In 
introducing the speakers, Mr. Warfield said that the Church constantly declared 
to the people what it expects of them, and it seemed fitting that the people 
should declare what they expect of the Church. One of the speakers, an elastic- 
web weaver and prominent trade-unionist, said that the workingmen of the 
country were greatly encouraged by the aggressive stand taken against corrup- 
tion in politics by Dr. Parkhurst and other clergymen, but he did not think that 
the Church was sufficiently active in its treatment of social and industrial ques- 
tions. He knew workirgmen who refused to go to church on this account. 
The churches, he said, condemn the man who wins ten cents by playing cards, 
and remain silent about the man who wins thousands of dollars by gambling in 
corn or wheat. The second speaker, a marketman, formerly a sailor and shoe- 
maker, said all the workingmen ask of the church members is that they will act 
out the religion of Jesus Christ. The churches should come to the assistance 
of the workingmen for the purpose of relieving their distress. Thethird speaker, 
a Scotchman, a carpenter, and a church member, said it was his honest opinion 
that the Church of to-day is a church of the classes, not of the masses, and that 
many ministers are muzzled. Workmen feel that they are not wanted in the 
Church, and they do not like to be patronized. The churches should prepare 
men for this life as well as for the life to come. The workingmen were evidently 
much pleased to have the opportunity to give their views, and the audience man-. 
ifested 1ts appreciation by a burst of applause on one occasion. 


A Pan-American Congress of 
Another Congress of Religion Religion and Education is to 

be held in Toronto, Canada,. 
July 18-25. The Rev. Samuel G. Smith, D.D., pastor of the- 
People’s Church, St. Paul, Minn., is the President. The Con- 
gress will have six sections, as follows: (1) Authors, editors, pub-. 
lishers ; (2) colleges, academies, etc. ; (3) all philanthropic work ;. 
(4) woman’s section, including temperance and rescue work ; 
(5) denominational section ; (6) young people’s work of various. 
kinds. We quote from the circular-letter of the President :. 
‘‘ The principles upon which the Congress will be conducted. 
will be those that lend themselves to harmony, instruction, and: 


‘ inspiration. Instead of effort to draw sharp differences, there. 


will be an effort to find means of reconciliation; at the same- 
time freedom of speech and the sacredness of personal conviction 
will be carefully preserved. The object sought is the practical 
union of practical men in behalf of practical affairs which make. 
for the redemption of the world.” 


We were at a loss at first to understand’ 
“ United Clubbing” this heading to an article in the “ Fall 

River News.” Reading it, however, we- 
found that the Congregational and Unitarian Clubs of that city 
had held a union meeting, at which they had broken bread 
together and then discussed the now omnipresent subject of 
Sociology. About two hundred and fifty persons partook of the- 
collation. The Rev. W. Walker Jubb, President of the Congre-. 
gational Club, presided, and addresses were delivered on “ Soci- 
ology in its General Principles,” “ Sociology in its Relation to 
Religion,” “ Sociology in its Relation to Civic Life.” A careful 
reading of the reports has not enabled us to decide which of the- 
speakers were Congreyationalists and which Unitarians. When 
this subject is approached in this spirit, and the municipal problem 
in all its phases is considered, there is little room for theological 
differences. Such meetings are valuable because they help all 
to see more distinctly the points on which Christians of every 
name ought to be united. The differences are almost all specula-. 
tive, the points of agreement practical; the differences have 


relation to infinity and eternity, the points of agreement have. 


relation to man and his life on the earth. 


The first week in June, the First 
Silver Jubilee at Montclair Congregational Church of Mont- 
clair, N. J., will celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its organization and of the settlement of 
its pastor. The arrangements for the celebration have now been 
completed, and in outline are as follows: On June 2, the anni- 


versary sermon will be preached by the pastor, the Rev. A. H. 


Bradford, D.D., in the morning; while in the evening addresses. 
will be delivered by the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., on “ The 
Church asa Teacher of Truth,” and the Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on “ The Church and the Service of Man.” Wednesday will 
be Fellowship Day, and will be devoted to a fellowship meeting 
of the churches of the community and vicinity, with addresses. 
by the Rev. Drs. M. E. Strieby, C. H. Everest, W. F. Junkin, 
C. A. Savage, and other pastors of the community and neigh- 


borhood. June 7 will be the “ Silver Jubilee.” In theafternoon_ 


a garden party will be held on the lawns of the church, and in 
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the evening addresses will delivered by Bishop E. G. Andrews, 
of the M. E. Church, and the Rev. Drs. J. H. Ecob, J. L. 
Scudder, A. J. Lyman, and H. Stimson. The closing exercises 
will be held on Sunday, June 9, when the Rev. Dr. R. R. Mere- 
dith will speak on “ The Church and the Training of Her Chil- 
dren,” the Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall on “The Church and 
Her Young People,” and Mr. Percy Alden on “ The Church and 
the Masses Outside.” The afternoon of that day will be devoted 
to the anniversary of the Sunday-school. The Rev. B. F. 
Bradford, D.D., the father of the pastor, who has just com- 


pleted fifty years’ service as a Christian minister, will also take — 


part in the anniversaries. 


: The sixth annual meeting of the 
The American Society for Aiding the 
rashid Evangelical Church of Italy was 
held in the Central Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn on May 9. 
The reports from the leading workers in Italy and the various 
auxiliaries in this country were very encouraging. Inthe evening 
Dr. M. M. G. Dana, of New York, spoke of the significance and 
promise of this new Church in Italy; and Dr. Allen, of Newark, 
gave some reminiscences of a visit to Mr. and Mrs. Angelini. 
Interest in the work of Italian evangelization seems to be on 
the increase. The Church has already taken a commanding posi- 
tion, and is exerting a beneficent influence in many Italian cities. 
The Italian people, especially the men, are largely drifting from 
the Roman Church, and many of them giving up Christianity 
altogether. There is great need in Italy of a rational and sympa- 
thetic presentation of the Christian faith. 


Among the various forms of Christian work 
in New York City, few, if any, are more 
deserving than the Five Points House of 
Industry. Its object is the rescue of children from vice, degra- 
dation, and poverty. More than forty-five thousand children 
have been received into its day-schools, many of whom have 
lived in its building, which has also been a kind of Rescue Home 
for thousands of destitute women. The old building can be no 
longer used, and an urgent appeal has been issued for assistance 
in putting up a fireproof structure to accommodate at least five 
hundred children. This is an undenominational institution. The 
President of the Board of Trustees is Morris K. Jesup. Checks 
should be made to the order of Hugh N. Camp, Treasurer, and 
money sent to William F. Barnard, 155 Worth Street, New 
York. 


The Five Points 
House of Industry 


The Outlook joins with his 

Dr. MacArthur’s Silver Jubilee many other friends in extend- 
ing to the Rev. Robert S. 

MacArthur, D.D., pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church in New 
York, its hearty congratulations on his completion of twenty-five 
years of service in one church. Such pastorates are not common 
in these days. Dr. MacArthur has proved himself one of the 
strongest spiritual forces in New York. He came from the 
Theological Seminary to Calvary Church when it was located in 
Twenty-third Street. Under his ministry it has rapidly grown, 
until it is now, we believe, the strongest church of the denomina- 
tion on the continent. Dr. MacArthur is a man of broad sym- 
pathies, intense convictions, fervid and often brilliant eloquence. 
He has accomplished his results by no sensational methods, but 
by earnest, honest, and faithful work. He is honored not only 
in the denomination of which he is a member, but also through- 
out the American churches. The celebration of his anniversary 
occupied three days, beginning with Sunday, May 12, and was 
participated in by many men of prominence in the denomina- 
tion and the religious life of the country. In no formal way, we 


repeat the words which he hasalready heard many times—“ May 


he be spared to celebrate his golden jubilee !” 


The Rev. W. Douglass Mackenzie, 
D.D., who has been called to the pro- 
fessorship of Systematic Theology in 
Chicago Theological Seminary, on the occasion of his leaving 
Edinburgh was given a great reception, showing the high honor 
in which he is held in that country. Many of the most prom- 
inent ministers, professors, and Christian men of the city were 
in attendance.. Dr. Mackenzie was presented with an album 
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containing a beautifully illuminated address, signed by numerous 
ministers and laymen who in this way expressed their affection 
and best wishes. Fitting reference was made to Dr. Mackenzie’s 
occupancy of the chair of the Congregational Union of Scotland, 
and to his wide influence as pastor of the Morningside Church. 
He was also presented with a check for a handsome sum. The 
speaker who made the presentation concluded his remarks as 
follows: “We can only send him away in the hope that after a 
short but valuable and happy experience in America he may 
come back to us, and yet occupy the highest place we have to 
give him.” In reply, Dr. Mackenzie said that the call from 
Chicago came to him in a form so remarkable that he could not 
decline. It is evident, from the heartiness of the addresses and 
the enthusiasm which greeted every suggestion that Dr. Mac- 
kenzie might, after a while, be willing to return, that he is not 
only honored in the modern Athens, but also deeply loved by 
the people among whom he has worked for many years. His 
welcome to Chicago will be not less hearty than his farewell 
from Edinburgh. 


We have received the Annual Re- | 
port of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of New York for 
the year 1894. It shows a noble work done for the self-support- 
ing women of our city. During the year the classes have con- 
tained 3,400 pupils. The instruction covers the various art and 
business branches, cooking, sewing, general literature, and physi- 
cal culture. These classes are for self-supporting women 
exclusively. Many of the classes have outgrown their rooms. 
The department of Physical Culture especially needs a thoroughly 
equipped gymnasium. In the Salesroom the work of the pupils 
is offered and orders are taken. During the year this depart- 
ment has paid out to consignors $4,921.79, and to seamstresses 
$4,926.24. The Library contains 21,615 volumes for circula- 
tion, 1,282 books of reference, 108 periodicals in the Reading- 
room, and 490 art studies for circulation. The Employment 
Bureau has done its largest year’s work, having furnished 2,028 
situations, but the numberof applicants for places is far in excess 
of that for help. The West Side Settlement is a branch of the 
Association at 453 West Forty-seventh Street, which has now 
sixteen women boarders in its home. The Margaret Louisa 
Home, the temporary boarding-place for self-supporting women 
on East Sixteenth Street, has had a very busy year. Last sum- 
mer it received 1,517 guests, while the number for the year was 
5,002, representing 35,874 nights’ lodging. An _ interesting 
feature of the work is called “ The Society of United Workers.” 
Its President is Miss Doheny, the Chaplain of the Association, 
and its members are self-supporting women belonging to the 
Bible Class. They make known to strangers and friends the 
advantages of the Association, invite them to the Bible Class and 
church services, visit the sick, and carry on a valuable work in -~ 


The Y. W. C. A. of the 
City of New York 


the parlor of the Association building. During summer even- 


ings the rooms of the Association are a gathering-place for hun- 
dreds of women and girls, who enjoy friendly chat, music, and 
games, or dainty needlework in which one guest instructs another. 
These United Workers mingle with the young girls in parks and 
squares, and in this and other ways during the past year 840 new 
girls were introduced to the advantages of the Association. The 
expenses last year were over $40,000. The income amounted only 
to about $30,000. The question, therefore, of maintaining the 
work and providing for its growth causes constant anxiety. The 
main building of the Association, 7 East Fifteenth Street, will 
well repay a visit. | 


The noble building which is to be the - 
future home of the Salvation Army in 
| _ New York is now nearing completion, 
and will be dedicated with appropriate ceremonies next week. 
Its erection marks an epoch in the history of the Army in this 
country. We have before us the “ Manifesto” just issued 
by Commander Ballington Booth to his Staff and Field Officers. 
He begins by stating that nearly every Jubilee scheme pro-. 
posed by them a year ago has been realized, and that fact 
gives him courage to undertake still greater things for the 
Lord. He says: “I know of one thing without a doubt, and 
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that is, that in all this God has been with me, and that I 
have sought the Voice that never errs, viz., the Voice of His 


Spirit that has so long strengthened and girt us about with an~ 


armor that even the foes of hell cannot penetrate.” And so he 
‘goes on to unfold his plans and hopes for another year. Each 
-department of the Army he takes up in order, and urges upon all 
renewed effort for advance along the whole line. He aims at 
‘an increase of one-third in every department—. g., the 138,040 
open-air meetings shall be increased to 184,053, the 2,000 com- 
manding officers to 2,700, etc. Many figures are given, and 
pictures illustrative of the varied forms of effort and appeal. 
‘special plea is made for money to pay for the new building. 
Fifty thousand dollars is needed in order that it shall be 
opened out of debt, and Commander Booth has a carefully 
devised plan in which he proposes giving to each officer, 


‘soldier, auxiliary, and friend an opportunity to assist in raising - 


this amount. This Headquarters building is thoroughly equipped 
for the Army’s work. Practically a new branch of the Army is 
that of the Junior Department. This has only been in opera- 
‘tion during a few months in the United States, yet an attend- 
‘ance of 279,334 children is reported. Care is taken to impress 
upon the children the importance of obedience, truthfulness, 
the value of a soul, the value of testimony, and, most of all, 
the importance of a knowledge of God himself. The Com- 
tmander and Mrs. Booth seem absolutely tireless, and the great 
increase in the efficiency of the Army is largely due to their 
unceasing labors. 


: The meeting of the Interna- 

The Y. M. C. A. at Springfield tional Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations at 
Springfield was an occasion of great interest and importance. 
These associations occupy a distinct place in the religious life of 
the American people. For a time they were looked upon with 
Suspicion by those who did not understand that there are many 
things which can be better done by combination of all the 


churches than by any single church, and also outside the church - 
buildings than in them. One of the most interesting facts in ~ 


connection with these gatherings is that all denominational dif- 
ferences disappear and men stand on their evident Christian 
faith, in proportion to the reality of which they have power 
among their brethren. The proceedings of this Convention we 
will not attempt to report. The many speakers gathered from 
many lands, the evident consecration of the workers, the prac- 


tical suggestions made, and the hours of devotion, will all be. 


remembered by those present. The time for criticism on such 
work has passed. Individual members may not be wise, but the 
Y. M. C. A. as an institution has proved beyond doubt that there 
~ is a large place in the life of the American people which it alone 
can fill 


Summer Work for Mini3ters 


at Chicago sent us some facts concerning 


the advantages offered during 
the summer by the Divinity School of Chicago University. We 
quote from the letter as follows: 


The courses open on July 1, and- continue through twelve weeks, consisting of 
‘two terms of six weeks each. The school is open to all who have had a college 
training or its equivalent. Among the instructors in Old Testament Litera- 
ture and Interpretation are President Harper, Professor Hirsch, Associate Pro- 
fessors Goodspeed and R. F. Harper, Dr. Crandall, and Dr. Breasted. The 
courses cover the Minor Prophets (Gen. i., viii.), Deuteronomy, andthe Books 
of Samueland Kings; also Hebrew Etymology, Syntax, and Sight-Reading ; 
Rabbinical Literature, Histcry of Jewish Sects; Arabic and Arabic History; 
the earlier Suras of the Kuran; ‘“‘ The Thousand and One Nights;’’ Arabic 
Literature and Ethiopic; the Assyrian language and Assyrian Historical 
‘Transcriptions, and Elementary Egyptian. | 

Instructors in the New Testament are: Head Professor Burton, Asso- 
ciate Professor Mathews, Dr. Arnolt, and Mr. Votaw. ‘The courses cover the 
‘* Third Group of the Letters of the Apostle Paul,” “‘ The Social History of 
New Testament Times in Palestine,” ** The Psalms and Ecclesiastes in Greek,”’ 
and “New Testament Grammar.’”’ Head Professor Northrup will give courses 
in systematic theology and ‘‘’[he Relation of Philosophy to the Christian 
Religion.” ‘Head Professor Hurlbert will give a course in “ Church History 
under the Tudors,” and Assistant Professor Moncrief on ‘“‘ The Preparation in 
England and Bohemia for the Reformation.” 

There will be a number of special Lecture Courses, among which are lectures 
on “ Agnosticism” and “ Historical Foundations of the Faith’ (twelve each), 
by Professor A. B. Bruce, of the Free Church College, Glasgow; “ Greek 
Palzography and Documents” and “Criticism of the New Testament,” by 
Professor C. R. Gregory, of the University of Leipzig; five lectures on “ The 


Ethics of the State,” by President D. B. Purinton, of Denison University, | 
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Iowa; and five lectures by Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, England. (Subjects 
be announced.) 

A circular with detailed information may be obtained by application to the 
University of Chicago. — 


Among the theological seminaries which have 

Yale’ Seminary already held their commencements we would 
make _ special mention of those at New 

Haven and Auburn. From the former we select two items of 
especial interest. The first is the discussion concerning Church 
Union, which was opened by the Rev. E. S. Lines, one of the 
prominent Episcopal rectors of New Haven. Mr. Lines madea 
strong and earnest plea in behalf of the Chicago-Lambeth 
Articles. He was followed by Dr. Joseph Anderson, of Water- 
bury, Professor Fisher, and President Dwight, all of whom 
expressed themselves as skeptical as to whether any permanent 
benefit would come from the attempt to secure Church unity by 
such means. Dr. Anderson argued that the real unity to be 
desired is that of the spirit. President Dwight is reported in the 
press as having gone so far as to say that, in his judgment, the 
Historic Episcopate had been an evil to Christendom. If the 
discussion may be taken as representative, the Congregational 
churches will not be very likely to give adherence to the Lam- 
beth Articles. The other item concerns the attitude of the 
Seminary toward the previous training of those who apply for 
admission. Hereafter none will be received as _ candidates 


for the degree of B.D. who have not previously taken the 


degree of B.A. It is also required that they shall have taken 
Greek in the regular course. Others will be admitted to the 
school and given its advantages, but instead of the regular 
diploma there will be given them a certificate bearing witness to 
their actual attainments. This is a step in the right direction. 
Too many young men enter the seminaries without being fully 
prepared by previous training. The distinction which will here- 
after be made at New Haven is a valuable one. 
; The new President of the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain is the Rev. 
nals J. G. Greenhough, M.A., of Leicester. 
The meetings were held in London, and their most interesting 
feature was the address of the Chairman. All agree in regard 
ing it as one of the most remarkable utterances which has 
recently been delivered from the chair of that Union, but even 
so conservative a paper as the “ British Weekly ” criticises the 
address for some of its harsh utterances concerning Puritanism 
and the labor movement. Mr. Greenhough is described as one 


of the youngest men who has occupied this distinguished posi- 


tion. He was educated at Rawdon College, and took his M.A. 
degree at London University. In an interview he expressed 
great satisfaction at the missionary outlook of the Baptist 
churches of Great Britain. They are practically out of debt. 


Their missions in India are in a very hopeful state, as are also 


those on the Congo. In the course of the interview he said 
that he was strongly opposed to “extreme Collectivism and to 
State Socialism generally.” He thinks that competition has 


developed the manhood of England, and that in proportion as 


people are subjected to a paternal government will the manhood 
of the English people be destroyed. One passage in his address 
which was especially criticised by the “ Weekly ” was the follow- 
ing: “This age must have new altars, new prophets, new 
journalism, and also a new woman; it must even have new 
churches—a labor church, a church of humanity, a church of 
our Father, and a church born in an editor’s room, begotten by 
a Reviewer of Reviews—and happily still-born.” Jt seems to 
us that the editor of the “ Weekly ” very properly criticised the 
spirit of the address, while it greatly commended its ability and 
the manner of its delivery. We have had occasion before to 
call attention to the fact that such addresses are invaluable in 
stimulating discussion. All the religious papers of England 
publish this one in full or in part, and treat it editorially, and 
many people have read and passed judgment upon it. The re- 
sult is that the chairmen of the various Unions for the year are 
given a hearing which is accorded to no official of any religious 
body in the United States. The address may be criticised or 
commended; it is sure to be read, and often to be studied. 
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The Presbyterian General 
Assembly 


From our Special Correspondent 


At the end of the fourth half-day of a dis-. 
cussion thoroughly worthy of this great eccle- 
siastical parliament, the Assembly disposed of 
the question concerning the theological semi- 
naries—the chief question of the present year, 
as evidenced by giving it the right of way to 
the finish. As intimated in our last issue, the 
Committee’s report was adopted, yet not with- 
out a very substantial concession to the advo- 
cates of local as opposed to central control. 
This was embodied in what may be called the 
Auburn amendment, which was presented at 
the close of the discussion, in a resolution 
which secures at least Auburn and Newark 
Seminaries against further pressure. The Com- 
mittee wisely accepted it, and it was adopted 
as a part of this report with less apparent dis- 
sent than any of the three resolutions to which 


it was tacked on. It is as follows: 


The General Assembly, in accordance with the Re- 
union compact [of 1870], approves the government 
of those seminaries whose boards of control are 
through charter provisions elected directly by synods 
or presbyteries of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. as having attained the 
ends aimed at in the appointment of this Committee 
of Conference. 

Thus amended, the Committee’s report, of 
which we gave account last week, was carried 
by 432 to 99. These ninety and nine feel very 
sure that they have not gone astray. While 
the vote was being taken, seriatim, the Mod- 
erator twice reversed his rulings under protests 
from the floor. The Committee, now enlarged 
by five new and wholly like-minded members, 
will continue its efforts to get the objecting 
seminaries to allow the Assembly to put its 
patent padlock upon the doors they certify to 
be burglar-proof. 

But if the Auburn amendment, and the par- 
tial setback it gave to the pretensions of the 
Assembly to dictate to the local bodies, was at 
all gratifying to those who have hitherto 
struggled against the tide, much more so was 
the generous act of the Assembly, on the fol- 
lowing morning, toward some brethren for 
whom a few New Yorkers were out gunning. 
It was well known that an attempt would be 
made on the official life of several members of 
the Board of Home Missions whose names 
were slated for re-election. Dr. Hastings, 
President of Union Seminary, and Mr. John 
Crosby Brown, of the Board of Directors, 
were the marked men—at least so the Pitts- 
burg papers were inspired to say. No sooner 
had the annual report of the Board been read 
than Elder George E. Sterry, of New York, 
moved the recommittal of that portion which 
recommended the re-election of these gentle- 
men. Against this Dr. John Hall, of New 
_ York, made an earnest protest. He declared 
that there had been no intrusion into the 
- Board of the trouble in the New York Pres- 
bytery. It would be very painful to him, and 
to many of the best people in the Church, if 
any change should be made, as suggested. It 
would drive away some of the best helpers of 
the Board, not as sympathizers with anything 
disapproved by the Assembly, but as opposed 

to the perpetuation of strife. 

_. This unexpected appeal at once disorgan- 
ized whatever following the leaders of the 
attack had counted on. Nevertheless, Elder 
Sterry persevered and pressed his motion. 
He “felt bound to represent the views of the 
New York Presbytery.” Besides, he had just 
learned that important Western churches were 
holding back their contributions because Union 
Seminary men'‘were in the Missionary Board. 
[This remark created sensation, with cries of 
“ Name them,” and objections of “ No” and 
“Don’t.”] He simply wanted the report re- 
committed, so that the New York Presbytery 
could be heard on the subject by the whole 
Committee, as it had not yet been. Here Dr. 
Norcross, of Carlisle, explained for the Com- 
mittee that it would hardly be possible to get 
together a larger meeting of the Committee 
than they had alreadyhad. Elder Thomas G. 
Ritch, of Stamford, Conn., followed with the 
earnest appeal of a strong conservative to do, 
the graceful thing recommended by Dr. Hall 
in the unanimous re-election of the brethren 
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who had been named. Instantly there fol- 
lowed a motion to table Elder Sterry’s propo- 
sition. This was rushed through, and the 
report of the Committee at once adopted by a 
rising vote, practically unanimous. At least, 
—a stood up when the noes were called 
or. 

The same oracle that had predicted the un- 
dertaking which thus failed had also given out 
that the directorate of the Board of Foreign 
Missions was likely to be purged of the Union 
men in it whose terms were out. But either 
the oracle was deluded or the gunners’ pow- 
der had got wet the day before. When the 
report of the Foreign Board was read the next 
morning, recommending the present incum- 
bents for re-election, it was adopted without a 
murmur of dissent, at the close of a session 
full of an enthusiasm for the cause that was 
attested by an impromptu offering of over six 
thousand dollars for its general and special 
needs. 

It is to the regular and proper work of 
the Church, rather than to the occasionally 
urgent questions of doctrine and discipline, 
that the time of these great assemblies is 
mostly given. To this, besides the daily ses- 
sions, popular evening meetings are devoted, 
with overflow meetings to accommodate the 
crowds. The women’s boards, too, are equally 
active. The eight boards which report to the 
Assembly have raised nearly three million 
dollars this year, but have had to expend more 
largely. There is, therefore, a total shortage 
of about half a million, but this is somewhat 
chargeable to a falling off of receipts from lega- 
cies. In fact, as soon as certain legacies in 
view become payable, it will be largely reduced. 
On the other hand, there is an increase in the 
gifts of the living, which for these times is 


very gratifying. The Church now employs in 


foreign lands 658 commissioned missionaries, 
with 1,943 native agents, of whom 188 are 
ordained. The Board of Home Missions has 
at work 2,122 missionaries and missionary 
teachers. The Board of Freedmen’s Missions 
reports that the colored people of the South 
raised more than one-third of the sum expend- 
ed in the schools, churches, and missions there. 
The Committee on Systematic Beneficence is 
making a strong and increasingly successful 
effort to recruit the resources of missionary 
work—to which over 1,200 churches still are 
reported as contributing nothing. It is com- 
forting to find that $15,000 more than last year 
was given to the sacred cause of Ministerial 
Relief, and that 785 beneficiaries enjoyed some- 
thing of what is due to impoverished and su- 
perannuated ministers worn out in the service 
of the Church. , 

But in the midst ot these serene heavens a 
little cloud suddenly appeared, dropped one 


thunderbolt, and straightway vanished. The | 


Committee on Bills and Overtures, which 
reports when it can ' pon the hundreds it has 
to consider, reported upon the overture of the 
New York Presbytery concerning Union Sem- 
inary students. The Presbytery asks to be 
instructed “in relation to its duty to students 
applying to be taken under its care who are 
pursuing, or propose to pursue, their studies 
in theological seminaries respecting whose 


teaching the General Assembly disavows re- 
sponsibility.” 

In reply, the Committee recites what is re- 
quired by the genius of the Presbyterian sys- 
tem, and by the established order of discipline. 
Except in extraordinary cases, it is imperative 
that theological studies be under approved 
teachers. They therefore recommend the 
Assembly to “instruct and enjoin” the New 
York Presbytery not to receive under their 
care for licensure students in seminaries for 
which the Assembly disavows responsibility. 
The adoption of the report was moved and 
the question called for ; no one rose to discuss 
it; it was carried by a very large majority; 
there may have been fifty noes. This seems 
to mean that a man may come before the 
Presbytery from any other place but Union, 
and be examined and judged upon his merits. | 
But if he come from Union, be he as ortho- 
dox.as Calvin, he is to be treated as a “ sus- 
pect.” To many this will seem more rancor- 
ous than rational. It is but fair to present 
the argument of a strong supporter of this. 
measure. The professors of Union Seminary 
are members of the Presbytery. When their 
students come for examination, of course they. 
espouse their cause. Consequently there is a 
great deal of conflict and unpleasantness. We 
want no more of it. This decision takes an 
everlasting bone of contention away from us. 
It will not trouble other Presbyteries. Students 
may still resort from Union to Brooklyn or 
Westchester for examination: It is only 
New York that is shut against them. er 
contra, friends of Union Seminary appre- 
hend that other Presbyteries will feel them- 
selves morally inhibited by the rule made. 
for New York, and that consequently Union 
will for the present lose Presbyterian-students.. 
They, and some pronounced conservatives 
with them, think that the Assembly has over- 
stepped its constitutional rights in enjoining 2 
Presbytery. The list of unsettled questions. 
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does not, therefore, seem to be any shorter 
just yet. Nay, it rather grows. The Com- 
mittee on Theological Seminaries, now rein- 
forced by new members learned in the law, 
has been formally instructed to inquire as to 
how the property of Union Seminary is held, 
and what rights in the premises the Assembly 
may claim under the compact of 1870, and 
how the same may beenforced. To forestall 
occasion for similar inquiries in future, the 
Assembly voted (at the same time that it 
adopted the Auburn amendment) to recom- 
mend all new seminaries, and all future donors 
to theological education, to secure the Assem- 
bly’s right of guardianship by suitable legal 
provisions. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the Reunion 
that healed the great schism of 1837 was cele- 
brated on the evening of the eighth day, May 
23. Great throngs crowded two great churches, 
and the exercises in the Third Church, the 
shrine of the Reunion, were duplicated in the 
First. The address of most general interest 
was that of President Patton, of Princeton. 
He said, in substance: 

We are a doctrinal Church. After divid- 
ing on doctrinal differences, the Church re- 
united on the doctrinal basis of the standards 
pure and simple. The revision of these had 
best be let alone. Our real position is a ge- 
neric Calvinism, rather than a specific, for the 
service of the common evangelical religion. 
We believe in Calvinism, not of the fossil sort, 
but in an Augustinianism up to date. The 
debate now is on other questions than twenty- 
five years ago. Disbelief in evangelical relig- 
ion is now caused by those who deny an objec- 
tive norm of truth, and appeal to the Christian 
consciousness. The fundamental issue is on 
the authority of the Bible. It is the greatest 
question of the centuries. There are two sides 
to it. We cannot arrest thought by throwing 
the Confession athwart it. Historical Chris- 
tianity depends upon the plenary inspiration of 
_ the Bible. It requires not merely a supernatural 
fact, like the resurrection of Christ, but a su- 
pernaturally inspired record. As to the iner- 
_ rancy of the Bible, all that we would lay upon 


men’s consciences is that the Bible is inspired, 


and the only infallible rule of faith and practice. 
The outcome of present controversy will estab- 
lish this more firmly than ever. But we must 
take care of our young men in college, and see 
that they do not get Hegelianized before enter- 
ing the theological seminary. Princeton is 
doing this, with Bible study as part of her cur- 
riculum. 
During the quarter-century the membership 
- of the Church has doubled, and now includes 
_ 895,000 communicants. The receipts of the 
Church Boards have also doubled. The total 
sum raised for Christian institutions and mis- 
sions is $263,000,000. 
_As to social questions, temperance is the 
only one that the Assembly undertakes to 
deal with. This has been fully and incisively 
treated, and proper emphasis has been laid 
upon the duty of voting as you pray. As to 
recommending the use solely of unfermented 
wine in the Lord’s Supper, there were sharp 
differences of opinion. A compromise resolu- 
tion was carried declaring that “the unfer- 
mented fruit of the vine fulfills every condition 
in the celebration of the Sacrament.” Some 
days before this, a decree of reprobation was 
passed upon individual communion-cups. 
Church Unity and the Federation of the 
Reformed Churches have been left ix statu 
quo, and the two committees are to continue. 
_ As to the former, nothing can be done till the 
Episcopal Convention, in October, pronounces 
on the hopes that have been raised on both 
sides by what has been proposed in mutual 
conference as to a regulated exchange of pul- 
pits. As to federation, the presbyteries have 
manifested disapproval of the plan proposed. 
Among many noteworthy things are, that four 
and a half per cent. of the Assembly are of 
non-Caucasian race: eighteen of the Commis- 
sioners are of African and six of Indian blood. 
Also, that there has been just one. old-time, 
ringing “liberal” speech delivered, and that 
by Dr. Charles E. Knox, of New Jersey, on the 
subject of seminary control. 
The Pittsburg pulpits have been well mann 
by visiting ministers. Pittsburg’s hospitality 
has been bountiful. Thanks are specially due 
to the Committee of Arrangements and to 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 


the “Presbyterian Banner.” Notwithstand- 
ing the expense of an annual meeting—$5,030 
a day—the proposed change to triennial must 
wait. The Lackawanna brethren and others 
eloquently besought the Assembly at least to 
overture the presbyteries on the subject, but 
the Assembly would none of it. The specially 
telling objection urged was that, while the 
present doctrinal unrest continues, the Assem- 
bly must be held in readiness to settle things. 
Thus the ghost of “ Briggsism” perpetually 
haunts the scene, and refuses to be laid. It 
rose again in more substantial form at the 
close of the second Saturday. A motion to 
reconsider the vote enjoining the New York 
Presbytery not to receive students from semi- 
naries disavowed by the Assembly was made, 
as a personal favor, to Elder John H. Dey (of 
the “Evangelist ”), who wanted to say the 
word as yet unsaid for Union Seminary. He 
said it calmly and kindly, though interrupted 
momently by calls to order from the floor, and 
at last from the Moderator himself. Of course 
the motion was tabled as soon as his five min- 
utes had expired. Itisa pity that the Assem- 
bly was, for once, in such ill temper. But 
against the imputation of intolerance may be 
pleaded the unwisdom of introducing an im- 
practicable matter at so unseasonable an hour. 
The motion and the speech should have been 
made much earlier, or should not have been 
made at all. 

And so, after these ten days of work—dig- 
nified and peaceful, despite the “scare-lines ” 
in the daily papers—the Assembly will leave 
this “ black but comely ” Pittsburg, where they 
have had to wash oft, to meet next year in 

bright Saratoga, where they will drink oft. 
j. M. W. 
Pittsburg, May 25. 
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The Outlook 


1 June, 1895 


The Outlook proposes to devote special attention during the coming year to the movement for Municipal Reform in this country, thus con- a 


: Municipal Reform 


tinuing with increased emphasis the work which it has endeavored to do in this direction in the past. | 
Municipal Reform has reached the point where it has a history. The magazines, the letters, and the newspapers that come to us all furnish 
increasing evidence how rapidly its work is being pushed forward in nearly all parts of the country, and the excellent papers now published in 
its interest—such as “The Municipality and County,” of Buffalo, N. Y., and “ City and State,” of Philadelphia—make it possible for us to 
give our readers a systematic account of its development. In this work we ask their co-operation, whether by letters or by clippings from 


local papers describing reform and anti-reform efforts.—THE EDITORS. 


The new Board of Police Commissioners in 
New York City has secured the retirement of 
Inspector Williams and Chief Byrnes. For 
this wholesome change in the situation the 
citizens of New York are chiefly indebted to 
Commissioner Roosevelt, who is discharging 
his new municipal duties with the same ardor 
and practical good sense with which he dis- 
charged his former National duties. 


Two years ago all “practical ” men in Chi- 
cago thought it was impossible to suppress the 
public gambling-houses. A month ago, when 
the anniversary of the Civic Federation was 
celebrated, it was everywhere recognized that 
these had ceased to exist. But the suppres- 
sion of public gambling-houses no longer sat- 
isfies the awakened municipal conscience, and 
the Superintendent of Police has now given un- 
equivocal orders that every one of the alleged 
club-rooms into which men are taken from the 
saloons for any kind of gambling games shall 
be ferreted out and suppressed. There seems 
no doubt that thoroughgoing work has been 
resolved upon. 


The Good Government Club of Des Moines, 
Iowa, has offered a plan of municipal reform 
which departs in one most essential feature 
from that usually proposed, Instead of rec- 
ommending that the City Councilors be 
chosen on a general ballot for the entire citv, 
it recommends that they be elected from much 
smaller local divisions than those now exist- 
ing. It proposes at least one Councilman for 
each five hundred voters, thus making the 
neighborhood represented so small that the 
voters may know each other and may know 
their representative. The suggestion is cer- 
tainly worthy of serious consideration. Munic- 
- government in America is not a failure in 
the towns where the ward divisions are as 
small as those proposed in Des Moines. The 
representation of citizens ceases and the dicta- 
tion of the machine begins only where the 
wards have outgrown the neighborhood. A 
city legislature of thirty in a city of seventy 
thousand people, like Des Moines, certainly 
ought to be considered no more anomalous 
than a city legislature of ten in a town of ten 
thousand people. Thereis some danger that 
in our haste for changed conditions we may 
get too far away from the old New England 
idea of educating many citizens to the respon- 
sibilities of administering, and all citizens to 
the responsibilities of watching their adminis- 
trators. “The great danger in a popular 
government,” as Mr. Gladstone has said, “is 
that the people may forget the art of govern- 


ing. 


In Buffalo, N. Y., on Sunday of last week, a 
large proportion of the ministers preached on 
municipal reform. The principles especially 
urged were the selecting of municipal officers 
without regard to their views on National poli- 
tics, and the holding of those selected to the 
unswerving enforcement of the laws. The 
urging of these civic duties from the pulpit is 
a promise of better municipal life. It is true 
that the public’s interest suffers from bad mu- 
nicipal government, but the badness will never 
be corrected by appeals to self-interest. The 
well-to-do citizen who said, “ Why should I 
waste time and energy trying to correct 
abuses when for every dollar I lose by them I 
can make two in my private business?” ex- 
pressed the sentiment of every man who looks 
at municipal reform from the standpoint of 
his own advantage. Every man can make 
more for himself if he devote his time and 
energy to the promotion of his own interests. 
The public interests can be secured only by 
appeals to the sense of public duty. The 
Sunday services in Buffalo were followed by 
a public meeting on Tuesday in one of the 


largest halls of the citv; it was filled to the 
doors by a representative audience. After an 
address on Municipal Reform by the Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, a citizens’ committee was 
organized to push on the work. 


A citizens’ committee in Des Moines, Ia., 
has just made a report on the cost of gas 
which has led to a substantial reduction in its 
price in that city, and ought to be brought to 
the attention of City Councilmen and munici- 
pal reformers throughout the Union. The 
committee was instructed not to submit any 
estimates which could not be supported in the 
courts in the event of litigation. It naturally 


found that those who knew most about the - 


gas business were, as a rule, most unwilling to 
give the information desired. The company in 
Des Moines would give next to no informa- 
tion, and this company was but one of thirty- 
six branches of the United Gas Improvement 
Company of Philadelphia. Wherever this 
great gas company had influence, or local gas 
companies felt that their interests would be in- 
jured by publicity, the work of the committee 
was retarded. Even many of the officers in 
charge of city works were unwilling to throw 
light upon the real cost of manufacturing gas. 
Nevertheless, certain officers of gas companies 
did give testimony, and certain responsible 
contractors did offer to build and operate 
works at certain definite figures. Thus little 
by little the committee collected invaluable 
testimony. A large number of responsible 
people testified that water-gas such as is used 
in most of our cities can be manufactured for 
thirty cents for a thousand cubic feet. The 
cost of delivering the gas (including interest 
on the cost of the mains) varies with the size 
of the city—the larger the population the less 
the cost. The committee finds, however, that 
gas at one dollar is profitable in nearly all 
cities, small as well as large. In Cleveland, 
O., from testimony submitted by experts, who 
appeared on behalf of the gas companies, it 
was proved that gas could be supplied profit- 
ably at sixty cents a thousand feet, and the 
company gladly compromised: on seventy-five 
cents. In Terre Haute, Ind.,it is supplied for 
fifty cents. The prices charged in most cities 
have no relation to cost. In Pensacola, Fla., 
with twelve thousand people, the price of gas 
is $3.30. In St. Augustine, Fla., with only 
five thousand people, the price is $1.50. In 
Atlanta, Ga., with eighty-five thousand people, 
the price of gas is $1.00. In Savannah, with 
nearly as many people, the price is $1.60. 
And so it goes throughout the country. The 
charge is regulated everywhere, not by cost, 
but by “ what the traffic will bear.” Whatthe 
trafic will bear depends chiefly upon the igno- 
rance and the corruptibility of its Council. An 
enlightened public will not bear the extortion 
any more than it will bear the corruption, and 
municipal reform must get rid of the two evils 
together. The Des Moines report is published 
in full in the May number of the “ Municipal- 
ity and County.” 


In “ The Annals of the American Academy ” 
(Philadelphia), Dr. L. S. Rowe is conducting a 
department of notes on municipal government 
which are especially valuable with reference to 
cities abroad. The May number contains an 
interesting summary of what is being done by 
the Fire Insurance Department of the city 
government of Berlin. The city insures every 
property-owner against loss by fire, and for this 
reason the whole city is interested that every 
buildiig shall be fireproof. Last year the 
buildings of the city were insured for $800,000,- 
000, and the total loss from fires was but $1 50,- 
000, or but one-fiftieth of one per cent. We 
venture the statement that no insurance given 
by private companies anywhere in the world 
compares with this in cheapness. Dr. Rowe 


states that whereas the losses from fire in Ber- 
lin amounted to forty-five cents a family, those 
of New York in 1891 amounted to nineteen 
dollars afamily. This system of public insur- 
ance, it may be remarked, is not confined to 
bureaucratic cities in Germany, but is success- 


fully enforced in democratic cities in Switzer- | 


land. In Berne, for example, it is considered. 
as much the duty of the public to maintain an 
insurance department to protect the property- 
owners against losses as to maintain a fire 
department to protect the insurance companies 
against losses. 


In the last number of the “Yale Review ” 
Mr. George L. Fox, of the Hopkins Grammar- 
School, New Haven, publishes an admirable 
article on the work of the London County 
Council. Before the establishment of this 


Council in 1888, when London was governed by 


a non-representative Metropolitan Board of 
Works, there was no municipal spirit in the 
metropolis. It was behind all other cities in 
England, and nearly a generation behind Man- 
chester and Birmingham. With the concession 
of popular government came the awakening 
of popular interest. Among its achievements 
has been the securing of cheap transit enabling 
the working people to live in the suburbs, the 
clearing of unsanitary areas, the extension of 
parks and playgrounds from 2,600 acres to 
4,000 acres (with two hundred and fifty cricket- 
pitches and more than three hundred tennis, 
courts), the suppression of the immoral fea- 
tures connected with many music-halls, the 
restriction of the number of saloons, the estab- 
lishment of the principle of a living wage for 
all men engaged on public work, and, finally, 
the execution of public works costing a million 
dollars without exceeding the architects’ esti- 
mates by more than ten thousand dollars. 
The whole review is full of cheer to those who 
have set before them an ideal of a better 
municipal life—better not only in the economy 
and honesty of its administration, but in the 
attractiveness of city life for all the citizens. 
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The Loomis Dispensary and 
Sanitarium for Consumptives 


At this time, when the echoes of the many 
kind and true words which have been spoken | 
in honor of the late Dr. Alfred L. Loomis still 
linger in the public ear, it seems most fitting 
to bring into notice the progress of the last 
and most cherished work of the great physi- 


cian. Just a year ago, a scheme long matur--..- 


ing in Dr. Loomis’s mind to establish a dis- 
pensary in New York City for the care and 
treatment of consumptives of limited means, 
and in connection with it a country sanitarium, 
was put in active movement at a meeting in 
a private house in New York. It was then 
decided to have a Woman’s Board and a 
Physician’s Board, to consist of Mrs. Richard 
Irvin, President ; Mrs. Chapman, Vice-Presi- 


dent; Mrs. John A. Lowery, Secretary; Mrs. | 


Alfred L. Loomis, Treasurer; Mrs. J. H. 
Aldrich, Mrs. John Beekman, Mrs. William 
Chandler Casey, Miss E. Cockcroft, Mrs. F. 
Goodridge, Mrs. R. Huntington, Mrs. J. D. 
Prince, Mrs. Robert Waller, Jr., Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Thomas Sloane, Mrs. 
A. T. Van Nest, Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerding, 
Mrs. George Lewis, Mrs. George Bend, Mrs. 
H M. Brooks, and Mrs. Coppenhagen; Con- 
_sulting Board: Dr. William M. Polk, Dr. 
Henry F. Walker, Dr. Charles McBurney, 
Dr. H. P. Loomis, Dr. Charles Quimby, 
and Dr. A. A. Smith. The Executive Gom- 
mittee lost no time in securing the house 
No. 230 West Thirty-eighth Street, in which 
_they established a dispensary that is already 
in fine working order, showing excellent 
results from cabinet treatment. Here are 
also ten or twelve beds for cases of urgent 
necessity. What such necessity is may be 
better understood when it is known that since. 
the new laws of the Board of Health have so 
increased the fear of contagion from consump- 
tion, unfortunates among the poorer classes 
who are declared afflicted with this disease are 
often compelled to seek a refuge which, as a 
rule, cannot be found in ordinary hospitals. 
The Dispensary being accomplished, those 
interested turned their attention to the larger 
enterprise of the Country Sanitarium. Dr. 
Loomis, who, as examining physician in New 
York of applicants to the Adirondacks Sani- 
tarium—which he had helped Dr. Trudeau to 
establish—knew better than any other the diffi- 
culty in providing for the numbers of hapless 
souls who, through him, sought for cure or for 
a longer lease of life. For ten years he had 
been experimenting successfully in sending 
patients to Liberty, in Sullivan County, New 
York, and had become persuaded that the air 
of that locality was as good as the Adiron- 
dacks for their needs. . Liberty had the addi- 
tional recommendation of teing within a jour- 
ney of four or five hours by the Ontario and 


Western Railway from New York City, and | 


was therefore chosen as the site of the pro- 
jected new Sanitarium. 


_ To-day, thanks to the generosity of those | 


who came forward to aid Dr. Loomis’s noble 
scheme, the purchase has been made of. one 
hundred and ninety acres of land, upon a 
plateau beautifully situated twenty-two hun- 
dred feet above the sea-level, looking south- 
ward into a charming valley, and sheltered 
beneath a shoulder of the hills. <A building, 
to be called the Alfred L. Loomis Memorial, is 
at once to be begun, the loving tribute of a 
near friend and patient. This building, of 
stone and stucco, will contain a hall with fire- 
place, dining-room, sitting-room, doctors’ quar- 
ters and offices, and a completely equipped 
infirmary. The architects are Messrs. J. 
Russell Pope and Bruce Price. Around the 
parent structure it is intended to group sev- 
eral cottages, one story in height, containing 
four bedrooms and a pleasant sitting room, 
at a cost of about three thousand dollars 


each. When furnished, these may be named | 


by the donors.. Funds for one of these 
cottages have already been contributed, and 
it is hoped that those who, for personal’ or 
general reasons, feel impelled to aid in cre- 
ating.this important work, will contribute to 
whatever extent in their power, so that other 
cottages may soon follow. Sufficient money 
was raised at the commencement of the enter- | 
Prise to run the Dispensary and its work fora 


earnest appeal is made to establish a fund for 


the current expenses of both Dispensary and |~ 


Sanitarium. Subscriptions and-donations will 
be gratefully received and acknowledged b 
Mrs. Richard Irvin, 12 West Thirty-sixt 
Street. 


In the Highlands 


In the highlands, in the country places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young fair maidens 
Quiet eyes ; 
Where essential silence cheers and blesses, 


And forever in the hill-recesses 


Her more lovely music 
Broods and dies. 


O to mount again where erst I haunted ; 
Where the old red hills are bird-enchanted 
And the low, green meadows 
Bright with sward ; 
And when evening dies, the million-tinted, 
And the night has come, and planets glinted, 
Lo, the valley bollow 
Lamp-bestarred ! 


O to dream, O to awake and wander 
There, and with delight to take and render, 
Through the trance of silence, 
Quiet breath ; | 
Lo ! for there, among the flowers and grasses, 
Only the mightier movement sounds and 
passes ; 
Only winds and rivers, 
Life and death. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson, in the Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
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Depression. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
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year. As these funds are now exhausted, an 


HE Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Congregational 

Home Missionary Society will be held at Saratoga 

Springs, N. Y., June 4th, 5th, 6th, 1895. 

Tuesday evening, June 4th. The usual concessions on 

the part of the railroads are again made of a one-third return fare 
to those paying full fare going; certificates required. For infor- 
mation concerning hotel accommodations, see Home Missionary 
of May, 1895. Any information freely given on application 
to the officers of the Society, Bible House, New York. Pro- 
gramme of meetings to be issued shortly. Rev. Wm. O. Wark 
and. Mr. S. A. Rickard, local Committee of Arrangements, will 
cheerfully answer inquiries and assist in securing places. 
dress them at Saratoga Springs, N.Y. | 
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ecreation Department 
Outlook 


he 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Denver, Colorado 


The Recreation Department is ready to’ 


give full information as to the ways of 
reaching Denver, and the attractions of 
Colorado resorts. If you are planning to 
attend the Teachers’ Convention, we shall 
be glad to aid you. 


Boston 


All Young People’s Christian Endeavor 
members desiring information as to routes 
and time to Boston, or information as to 
the hotels, etc., are cordially invited to write 
‘The Recreation Department. The Outlook. 


Reduced Rates to Pa., via 
Pennsylvania ilroad 


For the accommodation of those who desire to 
witness the Decoration Day exercises at Gettysburg, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell, on 

ay 29 and 30, excursion tickets from New York 
City and all stations in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey to Gettysburg and return = one and one-third 
Sares for the —— trif, good for return pass 
“until May 31, inclusive. This will make the round- 
trip rates as tollows: New York, $8.73; Trenton, 
7. .47; Philadelphia, $5.40; Pittsburg, $10. 93; Will- 
— $5.53; proportionate rates from other 


points. 
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F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York 


Private European Parties | ¢ 


(EIGHTH 
11, tour days; ur of s6 days 
Compre 
descriptive | and references address 
‘MRS. M., 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


une 29, 
nsi ive 


D, FRAZAR & CO.. 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


SUMMER HOMES 
wVERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
ualled summer resort section, offering the 
BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable ‘people, out- 
door pleasures, fishing. ene, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 
Prices from $4 per week upwards. 


Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or S$. W. CUMMINGS, 
8. P. A., 353 Broadway, New York. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 


‘¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ”’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, 
REST, and 
PLEASURE 


within y view of 
ng t 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ca and Mexico, 
with opportunity, to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this tnp, in addition to the pleasures of the 
journey, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that 
tourists re repeat the year year. THIRTY- 
DAY TRIP FOR expenses 
Steamers have superior own A and leave New 
York every ten days. For full particulars address 


D PARRY 
COLUMBIAN LINE S14MFORD PARR 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 


ARE YOU sti_tt UNDECIDED 
ABOUT YOUR 


SUMMER VACATION | * 


The Time is Near. Ships are Filling 


GAZE’S TOURS 


RAILROAD TICKETS EVERYWHERE 
CHOICE BERTHS all STEAMERS 


EUROPE { Weekly 3155 UPWARDS. 
SummerCruises to Maritime Provinces 


J uly 13 and August 7. 
S 1 Small Party, 45 days 
NORWAY NortH Cape and bax Party. 


ROME {5s dave; Englaod, France. $28. 


EGYPTanéPALESTINE Fai fours Ang: 
ROUND the WORLD { Ayxv4y Panty, Leaving 
PROGRAMMES, ESTIMATES, and INFORMA- 


H.GAZE & SONS. Ltd. 11 B’wa 


201 St., 220 S. St., Chicago. 


3s S. sth St., Philadelphia 
Lake all Northern Michigan 
Breezes summer Resorts 


A trip on one of the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
Transportation Co.’s 
ELEGANT STEAMSHIP S 
is the pleasantest mode of summer travel. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 
Send for our printed matter. Mailed free. 
JOS. BEROLZHEIM, General Passenger Agent 
Rush & North Water Sts., Chicago. 


Gone EAST THIS SUMMER ?—Full summer 
train service in effect June 2 d, via the Maine Cen- 
tral R.R. for Bar Harbor, kes, Moosehead 
Lake, St. Andrews, all points in Maine and i = the pipes 
Mountains. taf or guide-boo Drop a car 

to Maine Central R pt., oe A aine. 


Before deciding, on your 
name and ad 
trated book Sectibing the country reac 
NEW JERSEY & NEW YORK R.R. 

ARTHUR M. MORSE, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


The Great Lake Route to 


(postal will for a a handsomely illus illus-, 
e 


GOING TO THE 
COUNTRY 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Ec »nomy? 


If so, send 6cents for postage, or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, “Summer Homes.”’ 
It gives list ot hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware 
Counties, on ‘the main line and branches of the New 
York, Ontario, and Western Railwa : 2,000 feet 
above the sea; location, prices, tares, &c., all in it. 
In and York, at 2 Battery Place; 168, 
944, and 1 roadway : 13 Astor ce; 737 Six 
Ave. ; 125th St. 3 West 12 th ‘St. ; 251 
Ave.; Ticket 


fices foot of oy and 


fr photographs of 340 of the_ hotels, 
arm and boarding houses advertised in ‘“ Summer 
Homes,” can be purchased of any ticket agent; 
price, 25c. J. C. General Passenger Agent, 
sof Beaver St., 
On gin Pips 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare 
will be sold at 371 Broadwav and ferry offices, giving 
an opportunity of personally selecting a Summer 
Home and also enjoying a day’s fishing in this de- 
lightful region ; tickets good returning May 31. 


SUMMER TOURS 


866. S. Co.’s clegan nt passenger steamer ean 
Que callin ston, oh 


to A. K. OUTE RIDGE Br - 
way, or Thos. & Son, or H or to 


A. Ahern, Quebec, Canada. 
4s Dr. and Mrs. =A announce Eight Grand 
Tours for ’95. Special features. Select parties. 
lllustrated ‘‘ Itinerary.”’ H.S. Paine, A.M., 
1882 M D. ‘(formerly of Albany), Glens Falls, N.Y. 
80 DAYS’ EUROPEAN TOUR 
Splendid ,itinerary excellent sailing 
June 22 via G tar; organize 
Prof. J. H. PILLSBURY, Stoneham, Mass. 
Steamers leave Pier N. R., foot Franklin St.. for 
Cranston’s, West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, 3 ishill 
Hotei at landing. Dinuer 50 conte. 
Try a New Place 
This Vacation 
Go to Nova Scotia 
It’s the ideal summer-land—the land of bright 


| days and cool nights, of health and rest, of surpass- 


ing scenery and romantic legend—the land of honest 
hospitality and (prosaic but important point) delight- 
fully low rates for board. And the charming ocean 
sail from Boston to Yarmouth !—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive book, 
** Beautiful Nova Scotia,’ sent on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage. J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Wharf BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


F°e® RENT-—For the month of August, small fur- | 
ished delightfully situated on wooded bluff 
overhanging the Terms For photographs 
and particulars P. O. Box 142, Clinton, Conn. 


NT.—Two small summer cottages had 
side of of —— Bay, mile from vi lage pon ost 
boatin and good 3 des and nice groves. 
Bluehill, Maine. 


to E. GRI 
FURNISHED HOUSE, oe three months, 
with delightful ones t, barn, very 
h, hot Lola” lrefer- 


central 


ences req rst, 


4 
3 
j 
3 
| 
~ 
West 42d Sts. In Brooklyn 
>? 
| 
t 
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Summer Cottages 


Mt. Desert Barborsi house, for 

an e 
‘nished, $250 for season; previously occupied by. Dart- 
mouth and Hopkins professors ; th-room, with hot 
‘ape ¢ cold water (no pumping needed). W. M . Griswold, 
‘Cambridge, 


To Rent, Furnished, in Conway, Mass. 


a house of 9 rooms, with extensive halls and closet room and 

r 500 square feet of piazza Boor, among the 

hilis of sight o onadnock 
and Mt. Holyoke. Gko. How .Lanp, Conway, Mass. 


one, ISLAND SOUND — CONNECTICUT 
ORW.—Until August rst, at Grove Beach, house 

a” = the water. Thirteen rooms, furnished. Pos- 
session any time. 
wanted, $20.00 per yee 


PLATE Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


$125 RENT Furnished Cottage, nine 

in Catskill Mts. 
Trout stream, with private bridge, in front; mountai 
‘Spring wate, water at rear. Mile - half from station an 


Addre 


HARMON HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
YORK HARBOR, ME. 
For Rent—New Cottage. 10 rooms, furnished complete ; 


‘situated on river k; also god ocean view ; 


O RENT FOR THE SEASON. fully furnished 
s articulars ap 
videe. WATCH HILL HOUSE, Watch Hill, R. I. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Rent for for, July, $125.00; for June, if 


THREE QUARTERS 
MILES 


IS WELL UP IN CLOUDLAND. | 

Send me SIX CENTS in stamps and | will send a 
i finely illustrated book that describes the ascent of 
a an ice covered mountain to this height among 


ABOVE THE EARTH 


the clouds. 


CHAS. 8. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt., 8t. Paul, Minn. y 


RO FI E H OUS E 


The largest of the leading Summer onaia, with a patronage of the anaes 4 qraes situated in the 
ints of attractio on in New England. 


beautiful Franconia Notch, which possesse 


poi 
n June 26th to Oct. 1st. For rooms A. Budlong 

une 15th, Taft & Greenleaf, Profile House, N.H. Also THE FL 
Profile House. Most yu A for families and parties wishing for 


otch, five miles from the 


el, New York; after 
OUSE, i in Franconia 


a long: season in the mountntind. Open June 1st to October 2oth. 


Connecticut 


Maine 


BEARDSLEY HOUSE 
West Winsted, Conn. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. Gzo. H. Spencer, Propr. 


Austria 


Maine 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 
| INNSBRUCK, TYROL, 

Fine hospital, and all modern advantages. 1,900 feet 

above the sea,wi racing c imate, Center for Coach- 
ing and Hunting Trips, ee: F estivals, Music, etc. 

ai nny rooms, 

HOTEL TIROL Large. aity, sun 

(Open all the year.) electric light. etc. 


‘rior cuisine. Best references. Illustrated 
.application. CARL LANDSEE, 


England 


ROTHAY HOTEL 


GRASMERE, ENGLAND 
ENGLISH LAKES 
HOME AND BURIAL PLACE OF THE POET 
WORDSWORTH 
‘Strongly Recommended by Dr. Lyman Abbott 


hours from 1, 4from Mester, rom London, 
-4 from Edinbu lasgow. Most ce breaking 


journey going or returning from Scot am . d to 
ecreation Department for further information. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Canada | 
HOTEL ELEPHANTIS Georgeville, ,Que. 


h 
Lake Memphbrema among thickl 
-and Lake and brook k fishing. shooting, boa 


ing, bathing, etc. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo, The Antlers 
book, describing Co gion gs, on 


a 


Connecticut 
THE GEORGE AND COTTAGES 


Black Rock Beach, 


Most delightful location on the Coas 
GEO. S. HARRAL, Proprietor. 


Hawk-Hurst 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Now open for inspection. Electric lighted, bells, baths. 
Home comforts. Information on application. 
GEQ. H. BROWNE, Manager. 


‘Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
WILL OPEN ON JUNE 1 


** A delightful combimation of seashore and 
country life at the Pequot.” 


umber of f 
board, to let for the season on. Photograph 
be Lat Outlook, 13 Astor PL For terms and 


BLANCHARD & HAGER, New Lendon, Conn. 


RIDGTON, ME.—Lake View 
June 1; pleasant ve on west shore of “Highland 
Lake, 2 minutes’ walk from house ; posts and livery, etc. 


For terms LAKE VIEW HO 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. Seashore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good fi For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. \FFORD, Prop. 


Islesboro Inn 


DARK HARBOR 
Islesboro, Maine 
THE MOST EXQUISITE RESIDENCE ON 
THE MAINE COAST . 


OPENS JUNE 15th 


SIX YEARS UNDER CONTROL OF 
mR. N. P. SEWELL 
A cuisine of superior excellence 


Compliments of Mr. & Mrs. E. Rogers 
Hotel Madockawando 


For circulars address E. ROGERS, Heron Island, Me. 


“THE BAY VIEW” 


Saco, i Bure summer resort; seashore and 

country re spring water; perfect ct drai 

accommodates 200. ustrate let. 
Mrs. E. ANSON, & SON, Owners and 


THE NE-MAT-TA-NO 
NORTH LUBEC, MAINE—Water view_from 60 
rooms; Bowling, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, Deep-sea 
Address THomAs CASE, North Lubec, Maine, or 

YTHER, No. 1 Music Hall Building, Boston , Mass. 


The Rockledge 


POPHAM BEACH, ME. 
Enlarged and Improved. Opens June 15 


Situated at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. Fishing, Boating, Bathing. All mod- 
ern conveniences ; excellent cuisine. Location 
unequaled on the coast of Maine. Spring 


water, good drainage, pure air. For illustrated } 


circular, etc. address A. S. LEE, Manager. 


Also of Hotel Indian River, Rockledge, Fla., and 
late of Fountain Spring House, Wau Wis. 


ORK BEACH, MAINE.—Donnell House. 
ns July rst. Tong Sands, a firm, hard beach 
nearly two miles in length, lies in tenn of the house. 
Country and seashore combined. Sea fishing, boating 
and bathing. Farm connected. irives and an 
on, and to see to a ecreati on 
ment. The Outlook. @ DONN 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockawa 


Grandest views on Maine Coast. ee bathing, uti- 
ful drives and walks. . A. MITCHEL 


York Harbor, Maine 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


New House. Opens June 2oth. 
Send for circulars. ELIAS BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 
Massachusetts 
DR. RING’S Change,Rest Care, 
SANATORIUM | and Treatment 
Arlington Heights, Mass, | “det the most favor- 
Send for circulars. 


8 miles from Boston. 


NEW MARLBORO INN 


BERKSGIRE HILLS, MASS. 


1,500 feet above the sea. pe Now 


THE NOBSCUSSETT 


DENNIS (Cape Cod), MASS. 
OPENS JUNE 20th 
F. H. PRATT, Manager. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


POWDER POINT HALL 


d the Grove House and C of Powder 
Schoo 1. be open for 
salt-water b bathing, tennis-courts, e-trees. $10 to $12 

week. Pictures sent on application 


THE PRESCOTT 


Kings Beach, Mass. 
GOOD ROADS’ FINE BATHING 


Fine Ocean Views 
Magnolia, Mass.. 


pleasures. of H 


"No hay fever, fever. 


pages. 
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Massachusetts 


MARBLEHEAD Bockmers Point 
will accommodate a boarders; large, 
rooms; fine views, prominen nd; grounds an 


gr 
beach for bathing, boatin ond fishing private for our 
for June. Address J. R. GILES. 


THE ISLAND OF 


NANTUCKET 
30 Miles at Sea 


If you would stay at the leading hotel, 
it will be 


SPRINGFIELD 


Send for a copy of our illustrated 


. pamphlet, Summer Seas,” which 


gives full information. 
C. H. MOWRY, Proprietor 


VERANDA HOUSE 


NANTUCKET 
- Will open June 15th. 


on High. healthful; fine ocean 
views. Pleasant, homelike house, accommodating about 
100 guests. Mrs. S. G. DAVENPORT. 


OSTERVILLE, MASS. FAST BAY 
Good Boating, Bathing, and LODGE 


Fishing. Address M.H.BEarsez. 
Baker’s Island, 


The Winne-egan Salem, Mass. 


The most charming resort on the Atlantic Fone _ 
ar booklet. NATHAN R. MORSE, M.D., 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE ist TO OCT. rst 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 


AT ENANHANT HOTEL.—0On the beach of Nan- 
tucket Sound; commands a grand ocean view. 
300klet containing map and full sent free. 
Address FLOYD TRAVIS, Prop., Menanhant, Mass. 


“THE RED LION INN” 


STOCKBRIDGE HOUSE “ior 


HOTEL) 
STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
Open for the season. AddressCHARLES H. PLUMB 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASS. 


MOUNT EVERETT HOUSE 


Season opens June :st. Accommodates roo gues 
Special rates for June and July. Furnished Cotten 
to rent in connection with hotel. Address 


. B. PECK, Prop., 
South Egremont, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


SWAMPSCOTT, Mass. 


(iccan House 


wil o a about re 20, under entirely new management. 
nd a:l information at offices of The Outlook, 
Astor Place. New York. 
MEAD & BROOKS, Proprietors. 


New Hampshire 


H E G RAMERCWY 
BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
Open June isth. Send for circulars. 


TURNER HOUSE AND FARM 


BETHLEHEM, N.H.—Long and favorably known 
to summer tourists. Large Send for 
information. J.N. TURNER & 


The Forest Hills 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


Elm.Cottage will be run in conjunction with bee 
hotel this year for the benefit of those desiring & good 
‘accommodations at less than The Forest Hills 
rates. Open May to Nov. Send for circulars to 

]. W. DUDLEY, Prop’r. 


Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


Do You Know 


that Center Harbor, at the head of Lake Winnipsrenien, 
N. H.,is one of the most beautiful summer resorts in 
New England? The Senter House is modern in construc- 
tion and appointments. e rates are very reasonable. 
Send for descriptive circular. A. W. Eacer, Manager. 
White Mountains, N. htful 


mer resort among the mountains. ay I. n 
for circular. RICHARDSON BR S.. Proprietors. 


INTRA.’ BELLEVUE HOUSE 


THE CLARENDON 
Opens June 1st. Write forterms. R. W. WEEKS. 
reezes 
Salt Sea Fishing 


all may be found, — he > a comfortable hotel, 


THE OCEANIC 


Isles of Shoals, N. H. 


Opens June 15. LEIGHTON BROS., Props. 
Circular of H. G. MARVIN, Mer. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Special Rates for June 


Steam heat, open fires, bath-rooms, tennis-courts, liv- 
ery; the dest system of drainage in the mountains. For 
circular and diagram address W. A. MESERVE. 


THE GRAND VIEW 
cation unsurpassed. Large farm connected. Send 
for circulars: NOURSE, Propr. 


THE NEW 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE 


On the White Mountain Plateau, 1,700 ft. above sea- 
level, 314 miles beyond the famous Crawford Notch. 
OPENS JULY Ist 
Under the management of ANDERSON & PRICE, of 
The Hotel @rmond. of Florida 
Pure Mountain Air, Pure Mountain Spring Water, and 
the Gramsiest an Scenery in America East of the 


“Rockie 
“MOUNT PLEASANT HOTEL CO. 
Special Rates for July. 1 B’way, New York 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the North Shore 
Open for the Season June 29th, 1895 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the M iguana Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W. K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
MIRAMONTE, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


About 1,700 feet above tide-water. From the verandas 
eastward is an unbroken view of the prpstdentia! and 
Franconia ranges. Address Miss BERTHA ESTEY, 

tney, Vermont,formerly of Boulderstone, Dublin,N. H: 


Stag and Hounds 


_ Maple Villa and Sanborn nal 


e. 
E. famps Prop., West N.H. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 
FABYVAN HOUSE. 
Will open June 1 
CRAWFORD HOUSE 
Mt. WASHINGTON SumMMIT House 
Will open June 20 
Correspondence invited from those desiring acco —<_ 


RR ON & MERRILL, Proprietors. 
White Mountains, N. H.. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN 
HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region,;. Long’ 
famous as the summer home of late Henry Ward Beecher.. 
Season June 15-Oct. 1. Reasonable rates. 

: W. A. BARRON, Manager. 


New Jersey te 


66 99 ASBURY PARK, N.J. 
The Albany Select family house, de- 
lightful situation within two blocks of and overlooking the 
ocean. Boating, fishing, bathing close beside us, Spe 
terms for season guests, also for spri pring an and wa 
circulars and information address Mrs. YDEN.. 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


Directly on the: 
ach. or terms or information 
T. P. WELCH, Chief Clerk, ‘Aibare Park, N. J.. 


THE FENIMORE 
THE GRAMERCY 


Send for circulars; open May 2oth. 18th season. Cui- 
sine and appointments the same that for years nave made 
this house deservedly popular. Ocean view ; ightful: 
shade; music for dancing. A. WYCKOFF’S iN! rop.. 


THE OAKS sath 
ASBURY PARK, N. J.. 
Appuiatnpents first-class; special rates for June. Ad- 
dre I. B. JOLLEY, 48 South St., Newark, N. J. 


The Chalfonte 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J- Directly on the 
Beach. Full ocean view. Sea-water baths in the house. 
Illustrated booklet free. E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


The IRVINGTON 


CITY, N.J. 
Broad verandas; cheerful rooms; ore table. One: 
of the most popular Hotels in Atlan 
CHAM BERS ‘HOOPES. 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Replete with conveniences for invalids and for those 
desiring the comforts of a first-class quiet hotel. 


Massage, baths, electricity, {08 oy 
H. H. BULL. 
3 At Beautiful 
NEW JERSEY 


Open June 22. The most elegantly appointed hotet 
on the Jersey coast. For rates, etc., address ALFRED S. 
Amer, at Imperial Hotel, N. Y. Booklet and photos at 
Outlook, 13 Astor Pl., N. Y. FARINTOSH & AMER, 
Props. of Buford — Charlotte, N. C. 


GIRLS of 
99 

Seven Gables all ages, Looks to 
well as higher mental culture. Boating, stately trees, 
handsomely appointed building. Gymnasium. A thor- 
oughly modern school. Native French and German 
Teachers; 20th year. Certificate admits to Smith. Direct 
trains from New Yor Address for 
Mrs. SARAH S. WEstTcoTT, Principal, Bridget geton, N. J. 


LAKE HOPATCONG, N. J. 
Hotel Breslin 


OF 1895 JUNE 25th: 


lirection 
Hote Tampa, 
ilsey House, 


AY 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
q of a superior character. ; 
auti- Charming mountain and lake scenery; elevation 1,400 
4 ful scenery, walks, and drives, with every requisite fora | feet; 134 hours from N. Y. Ci 
i R. R. The hotel is under 
1 J. H. KING, of the Tam 
: Fla. New York address, 
i 
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New Jersey New York New York 
UMMER BOARDERS.—In artist’s home; _ac- LEN RIDGE HOUSF, Cornwall-on- Hudson 
commodations suitable for men ; 24 miles from ‘New : 
York, ten minutes from station room: rooms; and A family hotel, with handso No M ZZ E N O H OT EL 


boa 
$6 per week. Address Mrs. F. eaton, Pa dge, N. j. 


mosquitoes. Moderate rates. Send for circular. 


SEAWAREN, N. J. 


HOTEL SEAWAREN &i'setly on the waters 


boating, fishing, bathing. Large, airy rooms. Cuisine 
under well-known ch 45 minutes from N. via 
Central R.R. of N. J. Wa DO SPRAGUE, Fecudlaior. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
Open May 1st. For rates address Mrs. R. T. DIVINE. 


New York City 


¢ THERE ’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME 
The Grand Union Hotel, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


We study your comfort and*economy. Central 
for theatres and shopping. Baggage to and from 
ta Street Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 PER DAY AND UPWARDS. 


New: York 


THE ALGONQUIN 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Slenation commands magnificent scenery on Lower 

ke. Recent im wovesgones include electric 

lighting. Open une 1st. ae let and terms on appli- 
cation. JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACK The Sagamore 
LONG LAKE, HAMILTON COUNTY. N. Y.— 


Accommodates 2 Opens June 1. Send for Circu- 


ON THE 30 MINUTES FROM 
OCEAN FRONT LONG ISLAND CITY 


ARVERNE HOTEL 


ARVERNE, LONG ISLAND 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
B. H. YARD, Proprietor 
Rlicatigns for rooms can pe made to W. JOHNSON 
QUINN, Hotel Empire, N. Y. 


ARVERN E-BY-TH E-SEA 


LONG ISLAND 


e Arverne Hotel Cottages directly on the Beach. one 
hour from foot of and 44 minutes from foot of 
44 t.3 35 Flatbush Ave. Depot, 
Brooklyn. FRED’K W. AVERY, Prop. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE ™ountain 


TYLER M. MERWIN, Proprietor. Finest _view of 
Lakes and Mountains in the ADIRONDACKS. Good 
boating and fishing. . Fr ‘om Hay Fever. Open all 
the year. Terms Whisihs le. Send for circulars. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. 34 Hours from New York. 
CATSKILL MounTAIN House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


BREEZE HILL 
—High location: mag- 
nificent view of Hudson River and mountains; large, 
airy rooms; drives unsur urpassed ; 54 miles from New 
York ; terms, $5 to $10. rs. M. E. SUTHERLAND. 


THE CEDAR LAWN 
Circulars at Recreation Department. 
S GEO. CHATFIELD. 


THE ELMER 


Under one management 20 years. Delightful situated 
W. B. ELMER l-on-Hu son, N. ¥ 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


‘DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
health and rest seekers. 
Personal care of ex- 

perienced physicians. 

Main building  fire- 
proof. For illustrated 
address” 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary. 


4 


APLEWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
Ellenville, N.. ¥Y.—Newly furnished and fitted 
with modern appliances. Milk, fruit,and vegetables — 
owner’s farm. rge rooms; ‘shady la awn. N. LEFEVE 


MI. MEENAHGA 


OPENS MAY 29th 


A Summer Home, with Six Cottages level. da, the 
miles from New York. 1, =a ft. above sea-level. Int 
midst of great natural beaut re water; ne 
air; electric bells; and wood 
Peculiarly attractive in rculars and 
rates address U. E. TERWILL GER, Eee N. Y. 


LEN LAKE HOUSE—Family Hotel. Rates 
moderate ; for pores suffering from nervous dis- 
eases and heart troubles, where dry and highly oxygenated 
air with moderate altitude is desired, this location is un- 
surpassed. Send for booklet. Dr. a TF. BIRDSALL, 
Proprietor, Glen lake. Warren County, ¥i 


“INTERPINES” Wickham Park, 
A BEauTIFUL, Quiet, Restrut HOME.”’’’ 
Particularly adapted to Chronic and Nervous Invalids 


of refinement who require all the appointments of an ele- 


gant modern home, together with the 
of skilled physicians gad trained nurses. 
FREDERICK W.SEWARD,M.D. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


HAVERSTRAW. N.Y.—8 minutes’ walk from West 
Shore Railroad depot; 2 minutes’ wane | from steamboat 
landing. Good boating and fish ing. Rates, $2 per day, 
$7 per week. SAAC CHAMPAUL, Prop. 


ADIRONDACKS: Estes House 


For circulars and prices a to J. H. ESTES, Prop., 
Keone Valley, Essex Co Ply J. 


L4 KE GEORGE, N. Y.—Hulett’s Landing 
Hotel, greatly enlarged and improved, offers ex- 
cellent accommodations. Location is most attractive. 
Prices moderate. Prospectus sent on app ication to 
HENRY W. BU CKELL, Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 


The Ruisseaumont 


Hotel and Cottages at Lake Placid,N. Y. (Adiron- 
dack For rent of cottages and and terms please address 
-DMUND KRU LZ, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


OPEN JUNE ist 


“COMFORT AND EXCELLENCE IN 
EVERY DETAIL” 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 
UNDER-CLIFF 


.Rooms or family cottages, a boat-house, casino, etc. 
giving the aqponrence of a large se rivatecamp. A refined 
patronage. rfect sanitation. References required and 
given. Circulars and information of The Outlook. 


Ye LANCASHIRE INN 


LIBERTY, SULLIVAN CO., 
SPECIAL RATES FOR MAY AND JUNE 


HIGH-CLASS ALL-YEAR HOTEL. 
All meson conveniences. Send for particulars. 
F. W. LANCASHIRE & CO., Proprietors. 


LONG BEACH 


. ON THE ATLANTIC 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


Hotel Opens June 20 


NEW YORK OFFICE NOW OPEN 
_ For terms and circulars call or address 
THOMAS H. BRUSH, 45 Broadway, New York 


“The Halcyon” 


FORMERLY ‘*HALCYON HALL’ 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Will open May 2sth under new management. The finest 
summer resort in the country; 24¢ hours from N. Y.; 
1,000 ft. elevation ; orchestra 7 $4 and up 
wards. For terms and fates 2 Room Times 
Building, N.Y. RTSON, Jr., ’Prop. 


HE hours from N. Y. C.; 
desirable rooms ; goes table; stable accommoda- 
tions; 5 minutes’ walk from station, post and telegraph 
offices; fine roads. scenery, and surroundings; references 
exchanged. E.ORR, Mountainville, Orange Co., N. Y. 


ORIENT POINT HOUSE 


ORIENT POINT, L. I. 


Family hotel; rooms ‘single or en suite. Popular 
rates 


° Opens June 1. Send for circular. 
Ci = GIBBS, Proprietor. 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Will open for the Season June 20. 
N. Ss. HOWE, Proprietor 
Post-Office Address, Pawling, N. Y. 
Mr. Howe will be at the Windsor “Hotel, New York 
City, from May 13 to June 1, mornings. 


ROUT VALLEY COTTAGE, Rockland, 

N. ¥.—Cool rooms; spring water; bath-room ; hot 

and cold water; shady lawn; ee from malaria; splen- 
did trout-fishing. J. W 


66 CLEARVIEW 9 


Open June 1. Newand modern house. "High aa Penush- 
ful location. (Box 355.) CAROLINE S. BAILEY 


THE ROSSITER HOUSE 
SARATOGA, N. Y. 
Write for circular to WM. G. BOGGS, Prop. 


SULPHURSPRING HOTEL, Sara- 
toga Lake. Twelfth Season. Boating, hunting, 

and hin Send for new ¢ircular. 
LUTHER. Prop., P. O. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, chanee. rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam; mary ry 
and promenade on the roof. ——— of on baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn nis, hammer, 


etc. Electricit baths and all health a ppli- 


ances ew Turkis ussian, "eg Natural Sulp! ur 
baths. Send for illustrated ci 


SAYVILLE (L.I.), 
he E LMOR RE on 
n 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Leland House and Cottages 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y. 
This Popular Resort will open June 25 


Baseball grounds, fine tennis-courts, bathing, boating, 
bass and trout fishing. C. T. LELAND, Manager. 


IN THE CATSKILLS 


PALACE HOTEL 


Shandaken, N. Y. 

s June 1. For iculars apply to 
Broadway. ‘and office of F. A. Black, 109 West z2sth St., 

ew Yor 


CAYUGA LAKE HOUSE 


SHELDRAKE, SENECA COUNTY, N. Y. 
Charming summer resort on Cayuga Lake. Hotel has 
moter jmprovements, 
DUDLEY 8S. Pa 
BARRETT HOUSE Acre 
Broadway and 43d fon ew Yor 


SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


On4 une For particulars and circulars address 
D Tet THA VAY, Room 1,321 Havemeyer Building, 
Cortlandt St., New York. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Healthful. Homelike, Attractive. Send for descriptive 
and illustrated circular with opinions of Henry 


Be 
CHURCHILL, M.D., Stamford, N. Y. 


Near all ts ofinterest. Lawn tennis. Foe meets 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Electricity; spring water; cuisine unexcelled. Send 
S.J. BROWN. 


Tue INGLESIDE 


On Seminary Heights. First classin all respects; ex- 
cellent eo ml Send f for circular. E. O. COVEL. 


Terry Homestead sta 


Mode ents. Extensive Excellent 
AW. TERRY. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
fo lowing page.) 
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New York 


Rhode Island 


STAMFORD, THE WESTHOLM 


New Ficese Modern Improvements; Best Cuisine. 

system May rst. Perfect heating py im ved hot-water 

air; e rooms. For information address 
PRESTON. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Among America’s most charming Resorts. 


THE NEW COLUMBIAN HOTEL 
at 1,000 Island Park, N. Y., and 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 


at Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. Great 
a otels, modern 'and first-class. Sen for descriptive 
let, terms, &c. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


UTSAYANTHA LAKE HOUSE 
STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Near a beautiful lake; fine fishing, bonging, and driv- 
ng. Send for circulars. 


MOORE’S HOTEL TRENTON FALLS 


Finest scenery and falls in the peg For f fall. informa- 
tion and a copy of ¢ grey r Roe New ¥ any ticket office of 
he N. Y. C. & H. R. ~~ York or Brooklyn. 

Rate $2.soand up. OORE, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 
Delaware Water Gap,Pa. 
CAPACITY 200 


igh, cool, and attractive; lar re. we well-shaded lawns; 
iving, boating, bathing + = fishing. Cuisine and 
-class. 234 ours from New ork. erms 


rs or circulars and ratesaddress Johnson Bros. 


Gettysburg Springs Hotel! 


44 miles from Center Square, will be open or wants 
May roth. Reduced rates until Jul ly 1st. 
charges for. transportation: between R. R. stations and 
pote For: descriptive ‘circulars, terms, etc., address 
H. YINGLING, Proprietor, Gettysburg, Pa. 


BLUFF HOUSE 


PIKE CO., PA, Elevation, 


malaria, no mosquitoes; dl t og eet 
ultoe n icturesqu 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, ersville, Pa. 


In the of Penna., paly nears from 
For Ai 


Glen Summit Hotel 


GLEN SUMMIT, PA. 


2,000 feet elevation. On the pooy te Valley R.R., 
g hours fro from New York City. Long-distance telephone. 
ROSBY, Manager, at Imperial Hotel, New 


York Chie Tuesdays until June 5. Write for bale, 


Rhode Island 


THE MASSASOIT 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
Now open. Terms reasonable. J. BABCOCK. 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Pier. Hot and cold Sea Water Baths. 
Sanitary arrangements have been thoroughly renewed. 
Send tor circulars and terms to 260 Fourth Ave.,. N. Y. 


Watch Hill House 


WATCH HILL, R.I. 


Opens June 20th. More completely equipped than ever 
before. Among other is an Otis elevator. 
Mrs. A. R. HALE, Prop. 


Vermont 


FRANKLIN HOUSE 


Highgate Springs, Vermont 


opens June 1st. Modern improvements. The tables are 
ways spread with the choicest the Line affords. ‘Tele- , 
raph office fast. trains stopping, ivery an legant.” 
ves, good fishi ng, fine an men, 
and extensive shady parks are among the conveniences 
and attractions. Send for booklet. 
JUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor 27 years. 


Newport, Lake Memphremagog, Vermont 


‘Up in the cool northland.”’ A unique resort. Pic- 
ture in Outlook of Mav eS. Send for illustrated book. 
CHAS. D. WATKINS, 1061 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


The, PROSPECT’, Vergennes, Vt.—z7 miles S. of 
Burlington ; 8 miles from Lake ‘hamplain, on the Otter 
River ; boat daily to Westport, N. Y.; table first-class ; : 
French cook ; very healthy ; large rooms and bat 
references are our advertisements. Adds. Geo. KE. Stone. 


Virginia 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 

maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 
Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 


for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


’ 450 Broome St., New York. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Moulds, 
Cutlery, Crockery, and Glass, 


Refrigerators, 
House-Cleaning Articles. 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 


TrRockingham 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 
For rates and booklet address 
J.G. BURNS & SON, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


SAGENDORPH’S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS and | *xesstez 
SIDE WALL FINISH 


Catalogue, prices, and estimates, on application. 
THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.) 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| de published under this he 


PERFECTIONS. 


Well — briefly —The 
“Best” Tonic will 
Strengthen the sick 
and those recovering 
from sickness, It will 
compose tle nervous 
and restore those who 
are nervously exhaust- 
ed. It will assist di- 
gestion, It willcreate 
an appetite. Itis a \\. 
splendid thing foresee 
nursing mothers % 
Whoever needs a 
beverage that is easily if 
digested, and highly 
nourishing, should use Pabst Malt Best" 
Tonic. Nothing so tends to the development of physi. 
cal perfection and the beauty of perfect health. “The — 
medical profession is unanimous in its endorsement of 
The “ Best ” Tonic. 

Scld by Drugzgists. 


HIOSE answering advertisements ap- 
lz pearing in The Outlook will confer a 
favor upon the advertiser as well as 

the publisher by mentioning this publication. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
ading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


BITTE KSW EET.—A select family Boarding- House 
within the Borough of Flemington, one hour and ‘a 
quarter from New York, by ope Valley Railroad and 
Ceutral Railroad of N. rooms, large grounds 
with an abundance o shade. Tefen milk and cream; 
vegetables right from our own garden. References ex- 
changed always. For further information come and see, or 
address A. C. Hutsizer, Flemington, N.J., 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER—A remodeled 
farm-homee. with stable, and most attractive surround- 
ings. House built in 1r800—made over in 1891. ully fur- 
nis fa; garden planted ; ice-house stocked. Situated on 
level fateau at top o 100 feet above sea-level, in 
Litch County, Conn. ul drives, roa 
oy summer, $300. No. 8,849, care The 
tlook 


A REFINED, educated young American woman 
desires a position as companion, governess- 
e 


companion to invalid child, or none gan eee 
housekeeper in a sma hotel or arge pearding 
st references. Addre G. V 


travel. 
x 652, West Newton, Mass. 


Mo ede FOR AN INVALID OR ELDERLY 

SO N.—An experienced nurse, having an attractive 

ere half an hour from New York, desires to receive an 

invalid or elderly person. Best references from first 

eraaene and families of New York. rs. N., No. 
»698, care The Outlook. 


A LADY with a boy four years ¥ age will receive 
into her beautiful country home several children of about 
the same age. ey must be of excellent family and 
wens to pay ‘good prices. An experienced nurse and a 
pr kindergartner will be employed. Address R.., 

$8,847, this office. 


PLACE—Thirty-two acres; large 
comfortable house, fully furnished; all im rovements ; 
rden, horses, carnages, chickens ; healthful situation 
ve hundred feet above river; beautiful view ; express 
station: pent not extravagant. "Address Box 250, Peeks- 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER, who has 
boys for all New England colleges, 
yy pupils for private instruction during the summer 
is home in _ the rkshire Hills. st references. 
GERALD B. SMITH. Worcester Academy, Worcester, 
ass. 


A LADY, near Norwich, Connecticut, with room to 
spare, would take some ‘pleasant Raome wanting a sum- 
mer home_in the country. Has-a se and carri for 
Griving. For particulars COUNTRY HOME, 

antic, Conn. 


FURNISHED HOUSE to rent in Amherst, Mass., 
for 1 year or for summer; modern improvements; gas, 
water; laundry; 7 sleeping-rooms in second story ; 
piazzas 5 fine views; 1 acre of land; stable ; terms reason- 

B. H. WILLIAMS & CO., Amherst. 


ance TED-—A situation as tutor or governess for the 
summer bya graduate of Smith College, with experience. 
to former patrons and professors. Ad- 
dress No. 8,748, care The Outlook. 


FOR RENT, gatden pl and Arent, furnished house ; six 

rooms: lawn; en planted ; stab e; one hour from 

New York, Sg Haven ; rent, dress G., 
o. $8,856, care of The Outlook. 


i. HARVARD SOPHOMORE intending to 
_spend the summer in Colorado would like to-take_ one or 
“two pupils with him. streferences. Address J.E.G., 
Matthews 25. Cambridge, Mass. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A lady who is a college grad- 
uate and has taught five years, desires a SS gay as tu “4 
in a family, especially if going abr Address 
8,515, care The Outlook. 


A T.ADY OF EDUCATION AND EXPE- 
RIENCE will take a few pupils during the summer 
erry at a = uiet seaside town. Address A. F., No. 

8.846, this o 


WANT ED~— Position as com 
Call or address 25 West 53d St., 


00. 


ion and housekeeper. 
ew York City. 
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Cottage. A pleasant, homelike house, facing 
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The Memorial ofa National Hero 


A hero and a saint—these are the capital of 
Whitman College in Walla Walla, Washington. 
The hero was Marcus Whitman, who saved 
Oregon Territory to the. United States by one 
of the most romantic achievements in history, 
and died a Christian martyr to savagery. The 
saint was Cushing Eells, missionary to the 
Oregon Indians in 1838, founder of his friend's 
only memorial, Whitman College, and the 
upbuilder of that College through marvelous 
sacrifice and self-denial. The lives of these 
two men were in the real sense great—the one 
a National hero, the other a father of the 
Christian Church. 

For the story of Marcus Whitman, readers 
of The Outlook are referred to Barrows’s 
“ Oregon,” in the American Commonwealth 
Series. The life of Cushing Eells has recently 
“been written by his son. But the spirit of 
these men is embodied in the College which 
is continuing their work. A great field and 
a great opportunity are before it. Its influ- 
ence will largely affect the future development 
of the Pacific Northwest, that vast region 
which is so evidently destined to become the 
seat of a great civilization ; and in influencing 
that civilization for truth and righteou-ness 
Whitman College will be doing a valiant work 
for the whole United States. Education and 
religion are the true foundations of the State. 
An educated Christianity will be the saving 
of the West and the cause of the solidarity of 
the Nation. : 

The territory which was saved to the United 
States by the prophetic foresight and heroic dar- 
ing of Marcus Whitman includes the three pres- 
ent States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho. 
It is equal in area to Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and three Connecticuts additional. The value 
of this region to the United States, both for 
its natural resources and for its future com- 
mercial importance, cannot - be estimated. 
Washington is the “ Pennsylvania of the North- 
west.” It is the gateway to the Pacific and to 
Asia. Its agricultural possibilities have only 
begun to be known. And for this vast and 
valuable territory, already swarming with an 
intelligent population, what did the United 
States pay? A war? An Ajaskan purchase? 
Not one dollar! Its price was the sufferings. 
of Marcus Whitman in the hardships of that 
dread winter of 1842-43 as he rode across the 
continent. 

For such a man as Whitman, Christian 
patriot and scientist, teacher and explorer, 
what memorial could be more fitting than a 
well-endowed college to continue the work 
which he began? The making of men is the 
saving of the State, and the function of the 
college is to make men. The patriotic people 
of the United States will not let the name of 
Marcus Whitman fall into oblivion, nor will 
they suffer his influence to end. The perpetu- 
ation of that noble influence, the reincarnation 
of that heroic manhood in a living institution 
worthy of his memory, is an obligation which 
rests upon the Nation, not only for his sake,: 
but for the sake of the region where he lived 
and died. 

Whitman Academy, conceived by Cushing 
Eells as he stood by his friend’s grave, was 
chartered in 1859, and opened to the public in 
1866. In 1883 its curriculum was enlarged, 
its standard raised, and the name of Whitman 
College given to it by act of Legislature. Since 
then it has struggled along, faithfully doing its 
best for the young men and the young women 
of the Pacific Northwest, though handicapped 
by poverty and inadequate equipment. It has 
to-day only three small wooden buildings and 
an endowment fund of $11,000. Increase of en- 
dowment is its supreme need. 

_ The field which Whitman College reaches 
includes all of Washington and Oregon east of 
the Cascade Mountains. It is about as large 
as New England and Pennsylvania, and in this 
region the College has no competitor save the 
State Agricultural College at Pullman, Wash- 
ington. The nearest collegiate institutions 
are at Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle, from 
three hundred to three hundred and fifty miles 
away, and separated by the great Cascade 
Range. Every young man or young woman 


in all this region who wants a college training 


thinks naturally first of Whitman. Two hun- 
dred dollars will covera ygar’s expenses, board, 
lodging, and tuition, and this would seem to 
put a college education within the reach of 
every one; yet such are the present financial 
hardships that at least a hundred young men 
and women in the vicinity of Walla Walla are 
unable to secure even this amount. 

The standard of the College is already the 
highest in the State, and a new course of stud- 
ies has been adopted, to go into effect in 1896, 
which will put Whitman, so far as require- 
ments for admission are concerned, on a level 
with Williams or Amherst. It will do thesame 
grade of work as these Eastern colleges if it be 
given the facilities. Increase of endowment 
means a better and larger faculty—a college’s 
first need, for teachers make a college. The 
Christian people of the United States will 
honor themselves and their country by honor- 
ing this National hero, and make Whitman 
College his worthy memorial. The West, in 
its present need, appe.uls to the East for aid. 


An Indian’s Retort 


Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, says that 
the Dakota,Indians once held a war-dance 
near a mission house. He went to Wabasha, 
the chief, and said: ‘“* Wabasha, you asked me 
for a missionary and a teacher. I gave them 
to you. I visit you, and the first sight is this 
brutal scalp-dance. I knew the Chippeway 
whom your young men have murdered. His 
wife is crying for her husband; his children 
are asking for their father. Wabasha, the 
Great Spirit hears his children cry. He is 


angry. Some day he will ask Wabasha, 


‘Where is your red brother?’?” The old chief 
smiled, drew his pipe from his mouth, and said: 
“‘ White man go to war with his own brother in 
the same country; kill more men than Waba- 
sha can count in all his life. Great Spirit 
smiles; says ‘Good white man! He has my 
book. I love him very much. I have agood 
place for him by and by.’ The Indian is a 
wildman. Hehasno Great Spirit book. He 
kills one man, has ascalp-dance. Great Spirit 
is mad, and says, ‘ Bad Indian! I put him in 
a bad place by and by.’ Wabasha don’t be- 
lieve it!” : 


‘Other sorts’’ of Bindings 
can not be,compared with 


VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
ae which lasts as long 
as the skirt and do 

not deface the 
shoes. 


A setofthe H. & M.’’ miniature Jigures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes. with Booklet on How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,” mailed for 10c. in stamps 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 


M.’”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


INES 


NONESUCH 
MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 
summer be- 
cause itis 
always 
fresh and 


Itis 
unex- 
celled 
the home,the 
camp, seaside 
or mountains. 
Sold everywhere, 


Syracuse, iv. Y. 


—, 


and all similar complaints absolutely cured, Weart's 
pao ag Compound is guaranteed. Cures 2? cases out 
of a 100. SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FRE 


D. S. WEART & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Common Sense 


BRADLEY, ok dictates that you use materials when paint- 

SOOO aw York. ing that you know something about. Pure 

CORNELL, White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
ulfaio. 

a. have been the standard for years. You 

ae Claidieat know all about them; if you don’t your 

FAHNESTOCK, : 

sEWETE, painter does. To make sure, however, ex- 
amine the brand (see list). 

For colors, use National Lead Co.’s Pure 

MISSOURI, White Lead tinting colors ; they are the best 
St. Louis. 

REDSEAL, and most permanent; prepared expressly for 

: Salem, Mas. |tinting Pure White Lead. Pamphlet and 

SHIPMAN, 

color-card free. 


St. Louis and Chicago. 


New York. 


UTHERN 
ULSTER, es NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
UNION 


1 Broadway, New York. 


WRINCG 


in the'world. $2, 


ING DRY 


isimpossible unless your wringer has well made rolls. When you buy a = 
wringer insist on having the WARRANTED ROLLS of the AMERI. 
CAN WRINGER:CO,., the largest manufacturers of Wringers.and Kolls 
capital. Seeour nameand warrants 


NGER | 
NZEE: 


| 


NGERCO.” 


00,000 
on rolls. © Books of useful wringer information FREE, Address Chambers Street, New York, 


» Like a Good Temper, 
“Sheds a Brightness 
Everywhere.” 


SN 
a | 
4 
sweet. | | 
Merrell-Soule Co., 
| 
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'The Business World 


Railway gross earnings 
April were ahead of 

any previous monthly 
statement forthe past two years. Returns are 
now at hand for the first week of May, and are 
no less encouraging. They reflect a net in- 
crease of nearly double the gain for the first 
week in April. 


Last week petroleum 
declined—a gratifying 
fact; live stock, lum- 
ber, prints, and sugar held their own ; advances 
occurred in hides, shoes, leather, pig iron, steel 
billets, nails, bar iron, copper, zinc, wheat, corn, 
oats, pork, lard, wheat, flour, coffee, cotton, 
naval stores, potatoes, poultry, and butter. 
As in the preceding week, the absorbing fea- 
ture of last week in the business world was 
the further advance in wheat. It shot up to 
above eighty cents. 


Twenty-two Advances 
in Staples Last Week 


In addition to those 
already published in these 
columns, the following 
announcements have ap- 


Further Evidences 
of Increased Wages 
in the Iron Industry 


peared : 


The management of the Ohio Steel Company’s 
plant advanced the wages of all employees, 1,000 in 
number, ro per cent. 

Pencoyd Iron Works, West Manayunk, Pa.; 
increase of 10 per cent.; 3,000 men. 

Jones & me ee merican [ron Works, Pitts- 
burg. increase of 10 percent. ; 4,000employees. 

Salem Wire Nail Company and Findlay Wire 

10 per 


Nail Company, Findlay, Ohio; increase o 
cent. ; 6,000 employees. : 
Minnesota Iron Company’s advance in the mines 
of the Vermillion District has been followed by an 
advance in the Company’s mines in the Mesaba 
Range; in all, 2,700 men aff ‘ 
Advances have also taken place in the cotton, 
woolen, silk, and other industries, but, as that 
of iron has been justly called “ the barometer 
of trade,” we may well take satisfaction that 
the most marked evidences of wage-increases 
have occurred in it. The tone of the iron 
market is now the strongest of any time since 
the depression of 1893. 


Railway bonds seem 
now to be advancing 
more in proportion 
than are stocks. This is undoubtedly due to 
the quicker ups and downs of the latter and 
more speculative market, influenced, as it 
often is, by baseless rumors. During the past 
fortnight it has endured the severest strain 
since the upward movement began. The news 
(mostly unconfirmed) of the damage caused 
to both fruit and grain crops by the frost 
brought about a selling movement by foreign 
and domestic “ bears.” The “ bulls,” however, 
were not at all frightened, and abundantly 
manifested their ability to maintain the market 
on a solid basis. This was shown more in 
the bond than in the stock market—a signifi- 
cantfact. Indeed, the upward movement has 
all along been thus significant. “ Bradstreet’s ” 
says: 

In the past four weeks the aggregate trading in 
bonds recorded on the New Y oer Stocd Exchange 
represented an exchange of such securities to the par 
value of $69,000,000, or an average per day (inclu- 
sive of half-holiday markets) of no less than $3,000,- 
0290. For months before that the daily total of re- 
corded transactions had rarely been much over a 
million or so in par value, while on one single day 
recently the amount reached the astonishing figures 


of nearly $10,000.000. Such intense activity, of 
course, carries its own lessons with it.”’ 


Activity in the 
Railway Bond Market 


For a number of years 
placer-mining has been 
carried on along the val- 
ley of the Stickney River, Alaska, with profit. 
A number of guld-bearing quartz-lodes have 
now been found on Baranoff Island, in the 
vicinity of Sitka, the capital of the Territory, 
and works have been established to crush the 
quartz from theselodes. The amount crushed 
daily is about 300 tons, and it assays from $8 
to $20 a ton. Gold is also known to exist in 
the Coast Mountains, on Douglas and other 
islands, and also in a number of places in the 
interior, as reported by Lieutenant Stoney, of 
the United States Army, who has been con- 
ducting explorations there. Our great northern 
territory has not yet been geologically explored 
except in spots. Its product of gold has now 
risen from less than $6,000 in 1880 to $1,000,- 


Increase of Our 
Alaskan Gold Product 


and Algerian 


ooo. In this confection it is interesting to 
note that Great Britain has begun steps looking 
to the opening of a highway to the gold-fields 
of the Yukon. In addition to this it is no 
secret that the Britons hope to acquire, in 
settling the present boundary difficulty, a por- 


‘tion of the most valuable part of Alaska. 


The Takou Pass has been surveyed by the 
Dominion Government, and it is expected that 
that Government will build a trail or a road 
for the Yukon travel. It is said that from 
three to five thousand miners and prospectors 
will go to the Yukon this spring. This 
large number is due, not only to the gold 
fever, but also to the hard times still prevail- 
ing, and to the great cutting of the three 
steamer lines to Alaska. For a large part of 
the distance, from Juneau, Alaska, to the 
Yukon mining district, there is water naviga- 
tion by rivers and lakes. To benefit the many 
miners who are penetrating the Alaskan wilds 


in search of gold, an attempt has been made. 


to have the Post-Office Department establish a 
regular mail route to the Yukon. The Post- 
master-General has been asked to establish a 
monthly mail for at least six months in the 
year. Meanwhile our Geological Survey is 
not idle. Director Wolcott has petitioned 
Secretary Hoke Smith “for the use of such 
vessels as may be available in Alaskan waters 
to assist in the transportation of men who are 
to go to Alaska to make an examination for 
the Geological Department of the gold and coal 
deposits.” 


We recently called at- 
tention to the mortify- 
ingly small part which 
American ships play in 
the Chinese carrying trade. Our share in the 
import and export trade of that country, 
though larger, is also relatively small. As is 
well known, China is one of the most back- 
ward nations in promoting commercial rela- 
tions. Her total foreign trade in 1893, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ford, the statistician, was onl 
half as large again in value as the breadstu 
export from the United States. Though 
China’s imports are greater than exports, it is 
in her export trade that we play the more impor- 
tant part. We receive Io per cent. of the 
exports from China, whereas we contribute 
only 3% per cent. of Chinese imports ; or, in 
terms of our own, we receive from China 2% 
per cent. of our total imports, and we send to her 
less than I per cent. of our total exports. We 
import only two Chinese products in large 
quantities—silk and tea. Of both there is 
nevertheless a decline in China of the quanti- 
ties sent abroad. The centers of silk-raising 
have passed to Japan and to Italy, while Ceylon 
has become a powerful competitor of China in 
the world’s tea market. The greatest tea- 
consumers are the English. They use nearly 
five and a half pounds of tea for each head of 
population. Nowadays they are obtaining less 
than one-fifth of their supply from China, 
depending for the rest upon their own East 
Indian possessions. Russia is now China’s 
principal tea-customer. We send to China 
petroleum, cotton cloth, and ginseng. In the 
first commodity we have to meet the strong 
and increasing competition of Russia; in the 
second, that of Great Britain and India, and 
also, to a very limited extent, of China herself. 
Our ginseng exports to China amount to nearly 
$800,c00 annually. This commodity is said 
to be used as a medicine, and legitimately. 
The recent war will have one inevitable result, 
in breaking through the crust of commercial 
exclusion which has injured not only China's 
commercial interests but those of the whole 
world. 


What China Exports 
to Us and 
Imports from Us 


The phosphate rock recently 
discovered in Lewis and 
man Counties, Tennessee, is 
a dark blue, sometimes gray, 
fossiliferous stone, lying. directly under the 
black slate and varying from three inches to 
three feet in thickness. It is believed that 
many million tons can be mined. Three com- 
panies are already at work, and they have 
found good near-by nrarkets in Nashville, 
Montgomery, and Atlanta. The product is 
sold on a guaranteed analysis of sixty-five to 


Tennessee 


Phosphates 


F. W. PERRY, Gen’! Agt., 2 Wall St., New York. 


seventy per cent. bone phosphate, and brings 
about $6.50 a ton. In this connection it is 
interesting to read in a recent report of our 
Consul at Algiers that during the present 
year the phosphate beds in Algeria will pro- 
duce from thirty to thirty-five thousand tons, 
as compared with only five thousand last year. 
The phosphate is delivered in Italy at $5.75 
and in England at. $6.50 a ton. The supply 
seems apparently inexhaustible, and, under 
modern methods of handling, the production 
is cheap. 


Our Consul at Bagh- 
Babylonia Transformed dad has been strongly 

recommending the re- 
instating of Babylonia as a great grain-pro- 
ducing country. Now, as of old, irrigation is 
the absolutely essential requirement. The 
lines of the old canals are easily traceable, and 
the canals themselves might be again dug with 
far less outlay of strength and skill than the 
old Assyrians showed. We read: 


If trees were then peated along the banks of the. 
canals, it would probabl wen a the climate by in- 
creasing the rainfall and distributing it more evenly 
throughout the year, which would again lower the 
extreme summer heat and equalize the temperature. 
With intelligent encouragement given to agriculture 

his whole region could be reconverted into a garden. 
By theaid of modern methods and machinery 32,000,- 
ooo acres of desert and ee lands between ancient 
Nineveh and the Persian Gulf could be transformed 
into grain-fields and es ala more productive 
than any others in the world. . 


How many persons know that 
Peppermint the peppermint crop is an im-_ 
portant one to many farmers in 
New York State and in portions of Indiana 
and Michigan? Yet such is the case. Last 
year in the northern part of New York State 
the acreage was 2,300 acres; this year it is 
expected to be 3,000. Last year 42,000 pounds 
of oil were produced; this year’s product is 
estimated at 65,000 pounds. A year ago 
prices were $2.30 to $2.40 a pound, but times 
have changed, and growers are now holding 
for $2 a pound, with bid prices $1.70 to $1.80. 
It is said that in Michigan and northern In- 
diana the acreage approaches 12,000 acres. 


In the department of the Alpes Mar- 
itimes, France, about seventy thou- 
sand acres are given up to olive 
orchards, from which there isan annual revenue 
of over two million dollars. September is the 


Olives 


-month for plucking olives which are to be 


preserved green, while for those destined for 
oil the season lasts from November until May, 
its height being at midwinter. 
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HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the West 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an_ old principle. very Investur can 
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SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
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Bits of Fun 


Parson to Farm Laborer—You have a fine 
fat pig there, Dibble. Farm Laborer—Ah, 
yes, sir: if we were only all as fit to die as him, 
sir ! 

“Father,” asked little Johnny, “is there 
really any difference between selling liquor at 
a drug-store and at a saloon?” “A great 
deal of difference, my son,” replied Johnny’s 
father. “A drug-store license costs only $1, 
and a saloon license $1,000.”—Soston Tran- 
script. 


The news comes by way of Cincinnati that 
Bourke Cockran intends to stand for a seat in 
Parliament from Sligo, Ireland. It may be 
that he intends to stand; but before election 
day his American instincts will probably as- 
sert themselves, and he will run for the office. 
—New York Tribune. 


Orthodox.—“ I suppose,” said the man from 
the effete East, “that you do not allow the 
preachers out your way to make any reference 
to the golden streets?” “ You are just about 
as near right as the average gold-bug is,” re- 
torted the Denver man. “That is all we 
think the stuff is fit for—to walk on.”—/ndi- 
anapolts Fournal. 


Several men were talking about how they 
happened to marry. “I married my wife,” 
said one, after the others had all had their say, 
“because she was different from any woman 
I had ever met.” ‘ How was that ?” chorused 
the others. ‘She was the only woman I ever 
met who would have me.” And there was a 
burst of applause.— Detroit Free Press. 


The Barber’s Little Joke.—*“ I see you wear 
a Grand Army button,” said the man in the 
chair.. “Yes, sah,” said the barber, with a 
smile. ‘“ Belong to acolored post, I suppose ?” 
‘*No, sah; the cullud post belongs to me, 
sah.” It was not till he had stepped out and 
seen the barber’s sign that the customer saw 
the point.—/ndianapolis Journal. 


“T licked him,” said the boy, mournfully ; 
“T licked him good, and now there are a 
couple of big fellows in the next street jest a- 
layin’ for me to lick me ’cause I licked him.” 
“My son,” said the father, earnestly, seeing an 
opportunity to impress a lesson in international 
politics upon the boy, “now you realize the 
position that Japan is in.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Rough lLuck.—Distressed Female—Oh, 
please, sir, give me something all the same! 
Benevolent Gentleman—Why “ all the same ”? 
Distressed Female (weeping)—Oh, sir, don’t 
you recognize me? I’m the blind man’s wife. 
Benevolent Gentleman—Yes, I remember you; 
but what’s the matter? Distressed Female— 
Oh, sir, we’re in fresh trouble. My poor hus- 
band has recovered his sight.—S¢. Paul Globe. 
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Famil con- 


The Spectator 


“Why,” said the Spectator to himself, 
“should this thing be?” He was standing on 
the door-sill of a private house as the query 
came to his mind, and before he softly closed 
the front door upon his own retreat he looked 
behind him again into the long hallway. 
There, striding up and down, chest out, head 
back, eyes on fire, and face flushed, was the 
subject of the Spectator’s thoughts—a young 
singer, the possessor of a voice so glorious 
that some of its notes are still echoing in the 
Spectator’s ears. Through the drawing-room 
doors came round after round of applause, 
proving that the audience witkin were quite of 
the Spectator’s opinion. The young singer 
was excitedly humming over the last strain he 
had just sung in the drawing-room before he 
bolted out from between the chairs and among 
the black-coated figures that respectfully made 
way for him. He had been closely followed 
by the Spectator, who was taking advantage of 
this open wake to escape, while inwardly abus- 
ing his fate because a pressing need to be 
elsewhere drew away his reluctant body before 
the encore which he knew must follow. It 
was not the beauty of song or voice, nor the 
enthusiasm of the audience, which had roused 
the Spectator’s wonder, but the condition of 
the young artist himself. In his excitement 
he had seemed scarcely conscious that a very 
material body had almost brushed him on its 
way to the door, or that it lingered on the 
sill meditatively regarding him. “Yet only 
last night,” thought the Spectator, “you, sir, 
took great liberties with us, the public. We 
saw you stand on the platform in the face of a 
vast concourse of listeners impertinently over- 
looking us, and deliberately singing love-songs 
to a fair lady up in the balcony, like the night- 
ingale you'are. To-day your music trembled 
in your hand. We all saw it, and your face at 
this moment shows the strain you have been 
under to sing to a mere handful of people col 
lected in a parlor—you, who dared the indigna- 
tion of a great houseful by yesterday’s flippancy. 
Why,” the Spectator’s revery ended—“ why 
should this thing be?” Ashe closed the house 
door the answer came to him: “ This is the 
effect of a parlor audience.” 


& 
' Wretched as stage fright caused by a 
crowded theater may be, it is not suffering 
commensurable with the peculiar extremity of 
terror that parlor audiences seem to inspire. 
Naturally, the audience in the latter is nearer 
to the actor, and therefore not so much like 
one great impersonal personality as the former. 
To speak, act, or sing to a dozen distinct opin- 
ions expressed in features near enough for the 
eye to easily read, is harder by far than to 
speak, act, or sing to a blur of visages collect- 
ively cold or enthusiastic. What a fellow- 
being quite near us is thinking is far more 
important to the average mortal in the mo- 
ment of effort than the general spirit of a con- 
course. The Spectator has seen one openly 


hesubscrip- 


indifferent person in the front row of a large 
audience alone create the atmosphere of a 
parlor audience, and by his individual criticism 
so demoralize a speaker as to wreck what might 
otherwise have been a successful effort. Each 
member of an audience owes something to the 
general good, and has amore distinct part to 
play than is always recognized. It would 


. seem that in all walks of life the farther apart 


a man and his critics are, the better for 
both. To gain a broad, full, sweet, and united 
strain from an orchestra, the musical critic 
retires to the top of the building, where the 
sounds rise collectively. Too near, he sepa- 
rates the tones of the different instruments. 
In the same way with a parlor audience, each 


-human instrument played upon is heard too 


plainly. The jarring criticisms demoralize the 
player. | 

Sometimes the criticism of a parlor audi- 
ence is dreaded because it is known to be'com- 
posed of picked critics. Yet the Spectator, 
with the world in general, knows (or ought to 
know) that there is no audience so kindly, so 
willing to make allowances, as that composed 
of the truly learned. They know the difficul- 
ties of the path, and their strictures, unless 
heated by jealousy, are tempered with knowl- 
edge. The most severe critic on earth is the 
man who knows little or nothing of his sub- 
ject, and airs that little in the shape of fault- 
finding. At the same time a picked or parlor 
audience will not bear trifling with as willa 
general assemblage. It is not so forgiving to 
the careless, and is more concentrated in feel- 
ing. But,as no selected audience in the mem- 
ory of the Spectator has ever expressed its 
sentiments in dead cats and doubtful eggs, 
after the manner of Jess veneered assemblies, 
he has often asked himself why this traditional 
tremor should surround a parlor audience. It 
seems an attribute of its being as dreadful as 
were the intangible “terrors ” of Jupiter Am- 
mon; and yet, be they never so bored or an- 
gered, what possible means of expression have 
a well-bred set of guests gathered in a private 
drawing-room? The Spectator had long asked 
this question, and one day received his answer. 

On a certain evening in a certain private 
house the Spectator found himself sitting in 
the midst of a drawing-room audience awaiting 
the entrance of a semi-professional reader, who 
‘was to show the assembled company how liter- 
ature should be rendered and how approached. 
The manner of approach took form in changes 
of garb, an appropriate costume being worn 
by the reader for each selection. ‘Thus—so 
the theory ran—the mind of the listener was 
attuned by the eye for what the ear was to 
receive. The Spectator looked about him to 
find that he was surrounded by men and 
women well known to the world of fashion, 
but equally, by affiliation at least, a part of 
the world of letters. It was an audience 
rather deceitful to the casual eye—not unlike 
an egg which surprises one with the amount 
of good meat contained in its fragile shell. 
The reader was, in his first number, an un- 
doubted success, apart from a furtive smile or 
so over his changes of raiment. His voice 
was a wonderful, sonorous organ under perfect 
control; his gestures easy and dignified. He 
retired with well-earned applause. Whether 
he was ignorant, or whether in his next ap- 
pearance he thought to play upon the igno- 
rance of others, is still a question. Suffice to 
say that,when he dashed in again through the 
efitrance, he was dressed in the costume of a 
“ Pierrot,” and announced his number gayly, 
fluttering the while a white lace handkerchief 
anda bauble. “The Death of the Dauphin— 
Alphonse Daudet.” Amazed silence fell on 
the room. Was that gem of its order, with 
its exquisite pathos, to be read in a fool’s cos- 
tume? Not only in costume, it seemed, but 
in keeping with the garb. Those simple, 
touching words that many present, the Spec- 
tator among them, could never read quite dry- 
eyed, were tossed off lightly, with smiles, as 
the handkerchief and bauble were fluttered 
and rung. 


“Pour la reine,” cried the reader, yayly, 
“elle sanglote bien haut devant tous, comme 
ferait une drapiére.” Eyes sought eyes—what 
did the man mean? Was he burlesquing, or 


_will save wear of chain an 


was this his conception of a “ Ballade en 
Prose’? The insulted-spirit of Daudet seemed 
to fill the place, firing his lovers to vengeance. 
The reader’s high, trained comedy voice 
tinkled on through pathos to tragic end. 
“ Mais alors,” he recited, imitating the piping 
voice of the dying child, “d’étre Dauphin, ce 
n’est rien du tout.” Then, adding from his own 
inner consciousness, “Boo, hoo, hoo!” he 
turned aside and hid his face in his white-robed 
arm. It was too much; the poor hostess for- 
gotten, deathlike silence fell. There was not 
the clip of a thumb-nail. The reader wheeled 
as if he had been struck. Facing his outraged 
audience, he literally quailed and blanched 
before them. What he read in their faces 
must have been harder to bear than showers of 
dead cats and cabbages. Doubtless he would 
have welcomed the alternative. The Specta- 
tor at last saw a parlor audience angry and at 
its worst. The cold, hostile, haughty contempt 
of culture was an ordeal to cringe before; its 
utter silence, more terrible than hootings, 
stung more than bodily missiles. Cold chills 
ran down the Spectator’s back ; his pity for the 
punished rose above his sense of the justice of 
the rebuke. It was this, then, that a parlor 
audience could do—and did when aroused. 
The reader, recovering his wits, snatched up 
some gay skit, and, with uncertain voice at first, 
flung it to his audience as akind of sop. [lis 
ready wit had its reward. Cerberus sheathed 
its fangs and politely applauded. But both the 
Spectator and at least one other know now ex- 
actly why and how a parlor audience is terrible. 
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PINE TAR SOAP, 


Persian Hoaling. 


Always Buy Constantine’s 
(DRUGGISTS.) 


DISSON’S No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of eerogpest 4 rich and soft graphite that 
greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


— Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELS 


FAILS. 
<< Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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q TRACE MARK 
| PE POLAFLOUR 
and Patent Biecuig, Pastry 
Pamphicis apf Free. 
8 awa 1g 
Rhiness WaertowmN, ¥., U.S.A. 
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‘About People 


—The oldest living graduate of West Point, 
General George S. Greene, has just celebrated 
his ninety-fourth birthday. 

—Mr. William S. Steel, the Chief Coiner of 
the United States Mint, whose resignation has 
just been accepted, has been in continuous ser- 
vice for thirty-four vears. 

—Dr. A. C. Perkins, who was for ten years 
Principal of the Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and for nine years Principal of the Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, is about transferring his 
energies to a new educational enterprise in the 
latter place. 

—The extremely feeble health of Professor 
Huxley calls attention to the.fact that as a 
boy of fourteen he attended his first post-mor- 
tem examination, where he contracted a blood- 
poisoning which resulted in the hypochondriacal 
dyspepsia from which he has long suffered. 

—Ex-Gexernor and. Vice-Chancellor Robert 
Stockton Green, of New Jersey, who has just 
died, led a busy life, heing almost constantly 
before the public through the important posi- 
tions conferred upon him. He was one of the 
best-known authorities on constitutional law. 
and was eminently successful in his practice. 

—The retirement of Brigadier-Genetal Casey 
has more than a passing interest, since to a 
greater extent than any other officer of the 
army his work concerns those whose interests 
are not purely military. As Chief of Army 
Engineers, his most responsible duty has been 
the control of the. vast sums annually appro- 
priated for river and harbor work. In per- 
sonal appearance General Casey suggests an 
abridged Grover Cleveland. 

—The three or four hundred pictures of M. 
Jean Tissot, illustrating the life of our Lord, 
which have recently been exhibited in Paris, 
show a wonderful change in the character and 
purpose of the man who was once known only 
as the delineator of the purely sensual charms 
of woman. Since then M. Tissot has repeatedly 
visited Palestine, has studied archzology, de- 
voured .books on Oriental life, the history of 

the Jews and the Arabs, has mastered the Tal- 
mud, and has made the Bible his handbook. 
The consequence of all is a series of startling 
pictures of purest realism, but which never 
become profane. 

—Herr Franz Defregger, the famous genre 
painter of the Tyrol, is by birth a peasant. 
He was born in 1835, in the famous Puster- 
thal, and grew up, like his mates, as a shep- 
herd-boy and asa wood-carver. Hesucceeded 
so increasingly well in this latter employment 
that finally, having arrived at years of matur- 
ity, he sold his farm and went to Innsbruck to 
continue sculpture, under the care of the emi- 
nent teacher Herr Holz. No sooner had he 
come into this new atmosphere, however, than 
a talent for painting became manifest. So he 
left Innsbruck and went to the Munich Acad- 
emy, where he ultimately became Professor, 
succeeding Karl von Piloty. Herr Defregger’s 
birthday is now one of the prized Feertage of 
the Munich Academy. 

—It is said that the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts is the richest woman in her own right 
in Great Britain. Though she is anything 
but beautiful, and has no taste in dress or per- 
sonal appearance, she has a fine mind and a 
nobly unselfish heart. There is probably no 
woman living who has received during the 
course of a long life such a number of mar- 
riage offers. So many cranks have favored 
her with their addresses that on more than 
one occasion she has been compelled to appeal 
for protection to the police. One of her suit- 
ors who certainly did not belong to the class 
of cranks was that sturdy old soldier, the Duc 
d’Aumale. Some years since the Baroness 
finally decided to marry, and, strange as it may 
seem, selected a man about fifty years her 
junior. He was an American, naturalized as 
an Englishman, whom she had nursed through 
an attack of illness contracted while distribut- 
ing relief in her behalf to the wounded at the 
close, of the Turko-Russian war in 1878. Her 
husband has been permitted to assume her 
name, though not her title. 

—The daughter of King Charles XV. of 
Sweden and Norway might have prevented 
some of the present conflict between those 
kingdoms had the Salic law permitted her 


accession to the throne. Owing to the stupid- 
ity of that system, which has cursed Europe 
for centuries and been the cause of many wars, 
she was debarred from.a natural ,inheritance. 
She married the Crown Prince of Denmark 
and carried out of her mother country all the 
wealth which she had inherited, partly from 
her uncle and partly from her Dutch grand- 
uncle. This wealth is estimated at $40,000,000. 
She is still so popular in both Sweden and 
Norway, however, that every time when she 
comes home her arrival constitutes a cause for 
national rejoicing. This popularity is espe- 
cially noticeable in Norway, and the press of 
that country has latterly been discussing the 
advisability of offering the Norwegian Crown 
to her second son, Prince Charles of Denmark, 
should the Scandinavian kingdoms become 
separated. _The Crown Princess Louise is 
said to be the plainest princess in Europe, and 
this is somewhat accentuated by the fact that 


she is over six feet high. Her popularity is. 


die ‘entirély to her happy temper, her con- 
stant good humor, her kind heart, her intellect 
(far above the average), and, above all, to her 
womanly tact. 

—A contemporary thus sums up the ances- 
tors of Nicholas II.: “Peter the Great 
knouted his son to death, and joined in tortur- 
ing .several thousands of his guard, after 
which he cut off their heads. His daughter, 
the Empress Elizabeth, was a debauched har- 
ridan, who had one of the ladies of her court 
knouted and her tongue torn out because she 
was accused of revealing the secrets of the 
Empress’s intrigues to her lover. Elizabeth 
was succeeded by her nephew, who was a 
vicious idiot. His wife had him killed and 
usurped the throne. As Catherine the Great, 
she scandalized even that lax age by the cyni- 
cism of her amours. Her son Paul followed 
her on the throne. He was a replica of the 
former Czar, and he was strangled by his 
courtiers, with the connivance of his son Alex- 
ander. Of Alexander, Napoleon said that he 


was a Greek of the Lower Empire, and he 


himself said that he was a ‘ happy accident.’ 
Except that he killed his father, nothing par- 
ticular can be urged against him. Then came 
Nicholas, Alexander’s brother, an honest, nar- 
row-minded despoet. On his death, Alexander 
II. became Emperor—akindly man. The late 
Czar made up for want of exceptional ability 
by severe and detailed attention to business. 
He was amiable in private life, and honest 
according to his lights in public life.” 


The Vacation Fund 


Last week The Outlook acknowledged 
$11,242.36 as the contributions of its readers 
to this tund. The first of June both Cherry 
Vale and Elmcote will be open for guests and 
visitors. ‘he year opens most prosperously, 
and the hope seems justified that at the close 
of the season the Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Society will report: “ Wewere able to send to 
the country every girl who needed a vaca- 
tion.” The demands this year will be greater 
than ever before, for the Society has a house 
equipped for the girls who must have special 
treatment, who must work with the shadow 
of death resting upon them. : 

VACATION FUND 
Received since January 1, 1895: 


H. M. Mason, Fitchburg. Mass............... $2 00 
L. H. Packard, Elizabethtown, N. Y....... e. 12 59 
Mrs. A. A::C., cc 5 00 
ae S. S. Blackwell, Camden, N. J.......... 5 00 
A Mission Class, Omaha, Neb................. I 00 
C. D. Millen, 12 78 
Sarah D. Means, Cleveland, O................ 8 00 
Auntie Beck, Brooklyn, -N. Y................. 3 00 
Mary R. Braislin, Bordentown, N. J.......... 10 00 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the First Congregational 
Church, Malowe, N. 25 00 
Houghton . 12 50 
J. BE. Cowles, Viedet C 25 00 
$143 78 
For College Settlement, qld balance.......... $1 25 
For Ramona School, New Mexico............ IO 00 
For Burnham Farm, per Mrs.3.S. Blackwell, 5 00 


Don’t Worry Yourself 
and don’t worry the baby; avoid both 
conditions by E pe the child pure, digestible food. 
Don't use solid preparations. /nfant Health isaval- 
uable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address to 
the New York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


A NEW IDEA. 
BICYCLES SOLD AT A 
DRY-GOODS PROFIT. 


EVERY WHEEL 
WARRANTED. 


SEND FOR OUR 
CATALOGUE. 
ALMY, BIGELOW & 
WASHBURN, 


SALEM, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Glass of that 


HIRES 


Rootbeer: 


Give the children as much 
< Hires’ Rootbeer as they want. 
s Take as muchas you want, your- 
> self. There’s no harm in it— 
nothing but good. 

A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons. 


~ The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada. 
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—Ax you like it. 
-For Summer 


Luncheon 


Berry or 
Fruit Forks. 


A very dainty and delicate 
way of eating berries. 

Six Rialto or Delsarte Berry 
Forks, XIV. or Extra Sectional 
quality plate, $2.10. 

Six Berry Forks and one 
Berry Spoon, XIV. plate,$3.sv. 
For sale by your Jeweler. 

He also keeps the Sterling 
SilverInlaid Spoonsand Forks. 
Guaranteed for 2s years. 


THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver C0., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Salesrooms. 2 Maiden 
Lane (second door from Broad- 
way). A complete line of Solid 
Silver Plated Ware and Novelties. . 


OO OOO OOO OOO OOO 
YOUR 


PAINT Roors 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 

Water will run from it pure andclean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last Aad mosh 
times useful for any iron wor for. 
circulars. Co., Jersey City, Bi. 
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